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Survey of the World 


Mr. Aldrich, 
chairman of the 
Committee on Fi- 
nance, reported to the Senate, on the 
25th, the proposed amendment to the 
tariff bill, providing for a tax of 2 per 
cent. on the net incomes of corporations. 
This is the tax advocated by President 
Taft in his recent special message, and 
it is intended to be a substitute for what 
is called the Bailey-Cummins amend- 
ment for a general income tax. It 
is understood that fifty-two Repub- 


The Tax on Corporation 
Net Earnings 


cans have agreed to vote for the new 
amendment, and that this number in- 


cludes twelve of the Republicans who 
were regarded as supporters of the prop- 
osition for a tax on individual incomes. 
The text of the new amendment would 
fill five of our pages. A summary of it 
follows : 


Every corporation, joint stock company or 
association organized for profit and having u 
capital stock represented by shares, and every 
insurance company, shall pay annually “a spe- 
cial excise tax with respect to the carrying on 
or doing business,” equivalent to 2 per cent. 
upon its entire net income over and above 
$5,000 during the year, exclusive of amounts 
received by it as dividends upon stock of other 
companies subject to the tax. 

The taxable net income shall be ascertained 
by deducting from the gross income (1) all 
the ordinary and necessary expenses actually 
paid within the year out of income for the 
maintenance and operation of the company’s 
business and properties; (2) all losses actually 
sustained and not compensated by insurance, 
including a reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion of property and the sums required by law 
to be carried to the premium reserve funds of 
imsurance companies; (3) interest actually paid 
on bonded or other indebtedness to an amount 
of such indebtedness not exceeding the 
paid up capital stock; (4) all sums paid in 
taxes; (5) all amounts received in divi- 
dends upon stocks of other companies subject 
to this tax. In the case of a company organ- 
ized under the laws of a foreign country, the 


several items are to be those furnished by its 
business, income, debt, etc., in the United 
States. 

After $5,000 has been deducted from the net 
income so ascertained, the tax is to be com- 
puted upon the remainder, for the year ending 
December 10, and true and accurate returns 
must be made under oath or affirmation by the 
company’s officers on or before March 1, to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the district, 
setting forth the paid up capital stock, bonds 
and other debt, gross income, dividends re- 
ceived, amount of ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses actually paid out of earnings, losses 
actually sustained, amounts allowed for depre- 
ciation, amounts carried to insurance premium 
reserve funds, interest actually paid on bonds 
or other debt, taxes paid, and net income after 
the authorized deductions have been made. 

Whenever evidence is produced before the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue which in 
his opinion justifies the belief that a return is 
incorrect, or when a company fails to make a 
return as required by law, he may require from 
the company such further information as to its 
capital, losses and expenses “as he may deem 
expedient,” and he is authorized in such cases 
to have the company’s books and papers ex- 
amined “by any regularly appointed revenue 
agent specially designated by him for that pur- 
pose,” to take the testimony of officers under 
oath, and to invoke the aid of the Federal 
courts in such an inquiry. All such proceed- 
ings are to be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In case of a return “made with false or 
fraudulent intent” the tax is to be doubled, and 
50 per cent. is to be added in case of refusal 
or neglect to make a return or to verify it. 
But when neglect is due to sickness or to the 
absence of an officer, a delay of thirty days 
may be allowed. Notice of the amount as- 
sessed is to be given on or before June 1, and 
the tax is to be paid on or before June 30 
The returns with corrections made, if any, 
“shall be filed in the Commissioner’s office, and 
shall constitute public records and be open to 
the public as such.” 

It is made unlawful for any collector, agent, 
or other employee of the Government to di- 
vulge or make known, in any manner not pro- 
vided by law, to any person, any information 
obtained by him in the discharge of his official 
duty, or to make known any document re- 
ceived, testimony taken, or report made, “ex- 
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cept under the special direction of the Presi- 
dent.” The penalty is a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both. For refusing or neglecting to 
make a return, or for making a false or fraud- 
ulent one, a company may be required to pay 
a fine of from $1,000 to $10,000. “Any person 


authorized by law to make, render, sign or 
verify a return, and who makes any false or 
fraudulent return or statement with intent to 
defraud, or to evade the assessment, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not 
exceeding $1,000, or be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one year, or both, with the costs of prose- 


cution.” All laws relating to the collection of 
internal revenue taxes, when not inconsistent 
with this act, are made applicable to the collec- 
tion of the new tax. 

It is said to be the purpose of the com- 
mittee and those who stand with it to 
prevent, if possible, any changes in the 
provisions of the amendment. A long 
debate upon the proposition is expected, 
but the passage of it in both the Senate 
and the House is predicted with confi- 
dence. Many protests have been re- 
ceived by Senators. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce makes objection be- 
cause, while corporations and joint stock 
companies are taxed, individuals and co- 
partnerships engaged in the same busi- 
ness go free. 

& 


The senat’s 1 fhe tar debate, lan 
=aee Week was made. Talk about the 
proposed duty on hides consumed two 
days. The House put hides on the free 
list; the Senate committee asked for a 
duty of 15 per cent., and this was or- 
dered, by a vote of 46 to 30: In the dis- 
cussion the usual charges against the 
Beef Trust were made, and the friends of 
the farmer and ranchman opposed the 
friends of the manufacturers of shoes. 
Mr. Carter said that twenty-two Repub- 
licans were ready to vote for free shoes 
and leather if the duty on hides should 
be cut off. Mr. Stone’s motion to make 
hides, leather and shoes free of duty was 
lost, 26 to 48. In the vote of 46 to 30 
party lines were broken and the Repub- 
lican insurgent group was split. The 
votes upon the lumber and coal duties 
also defied classification. The House 
made the duty on rough lumber $1 per 
thousand; the Senate committee -raised 
this to $1.50, and was sustained. Four- 
teen Republicans voted for a duty of $1, 
with ten Democrats, and eight Democrats 
voted for the committee’s increase. The 


-_ 


vote by which the committee carried its 
entire iumber schedule was 50 to 28, 
about a dozen Democrats acting in oppo- 
sition to their national platform. The 
House had made the duty on bituminous 
coal 67 cents a ton, with provisions for 
reciprocity that would permit free trade 
with Canada. The Senate committee cut 
out reciprocity and proposed a duty of 60 
cents. A motion to reduce this to 40 
cents was lost, 28 to 44; another, to re- 
store the House provisions for reciproc- 
ity, was defeated by a vote of 24 to 47. 
In response to the pleas of the Senators 
from Florida, the duty on pineapples, as 
proposed by the committee, was in- 
creased, the vote being 34 to 30. The 
addition is not clearly shown, but a cur- 
rent estimate is that it arnounts to 128 
per cent. It was demanded for the de- 
fense of Florida against the fruit grow- 
ers of Cuba. Mr. Beveridge attacked the 
manufacturers of cash registers, assert- 
ing that they had formed a monopoly, in 
violation of the Sherman act, and were 
selling registers in Europe for one-half 
the price exacted in this country. There 
were 500,000 in use here, he said, and 
$75,000,000 had been paid for them. His 
motion to reduce the duty from 30 to I5 
per cent. was lost, 31 to 33. The House 
bill’s duty of 5 per cent, on sole leather 
was raised to 10 per cent., and its duty of 
I5 per cent. on shoes to 20 per cent., the 
vote being 32 to 24. Mr. Clay said that 
our exports of shoes were nearly $10,- 
000,000 and our imports only $41,000. 
He did not see why a duty was needed. 
Mr. Bristow’s motion to put shoes, 
leather, hides, harness, etc., on the free 
list was laid on the table, 33 to 23. Mr. 
Bailey spoke for three hours in defense 
of votes cast by himself and other Demo- 
crats for duties recommended by Mr. 
Aldrich’s committee, denying that Demo- 
cratic doctrine demanded free raw mate- 
rials. Pig iron and scrap iron were made 
dutiable at $2.50 per ton. A motion to 
reduce this to $1.50 was lost, 26 to 45. 
The House bill’s rates on wire nails were 
increased. Mr. Stone denounced the 
Harvester Trust, and a motion made by 
Mr. Bacon to put agricultural implements 
on the free list failed, 20 to 45. Amend- 
ments concerning wood pulp, proposed by 
Mr. Brown, were accepted by the com- 
mittee and adopted. They make mechan- 
ically ground pulp free of duty and are 
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quite satisfactory to the publishers who 
have sought to reduce the cost of paper. 
The House put crude petroleum on the 
free list. Independent producers of oil 
have since asked for a duty, saying that 
the Standard Oil Company might injure 
them by free importations from Mexico. 
The Senate, by a vote of 34 to 40, defeat- 
ed Mr. Penrose’s motion for a duty of 
one-half a cent a gallon. As the Senate 
and the House agree about this, crude pe- 
troleum will be on the free list in the new 
tariff bill. 


Owing to the an- 
Labor Controversies nounced decision of 

the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company (a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation) 
that it will not recognize the union in its 
mills after July 1, the union employees of 
the company, about 10,000 men, have 
voted to strike on that date. The con- 
troversy concerning the employment of 
negroes as firemen on the lines of the 
Georgia Railroad Company was submit- 
ted on the 26th to the board of arbitra- 
tion, which is composed of Hilary Her- 
bert,. formerly Secretary of the Navy; 
Congressman Hardwick, of Georgia, and 
Chancellor Barrow, of the University of 
Georgia. In the course of the hearing 
the arbitrators ruled that all testimony re- 
lating to public opinion should be ex- 
cluded. Counsel for the white firemen 
who went on strike had said, in his state- 
ment of their side of the case: 

“This commission will have to take into con- 
sideration the state of public mind in so far as 
it affects the safety of passengers or the safety 
of other ommagees of this railroad. We pur- 
pose to prove that the people of this State are 
so bitterly inflamed against the negro firemen 
that were you going to restore them to their 
positions, or were the railroad, under your de- 
cision, to put them on the engines again, there 
would be violence and bloodshed and the lives 
of neither employee nor passenger would be 
safe. We will bring here the mayors of cities 
and others who have investigated and who 
know. They will tell you that the people of the 
State will not stand for the negro in the cab 
and that if you try to force them in there will 
be trouble.” 

He admitted that negro firemen were then 
at work, but said the employment of them 
was permitted by the people, pending the 
arbitrators’ decision. On the 27th the 
arbitrators announced their award, which 
is in favor of the negro firemen, provid- 
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ing that there shall be no seniority of 
white firemen over negroes, and that 
negroes shall receive from the railroad 
company the same wages that are paid 
to white men in similar positions. Fire- 
men in line of promotion must have three 
years’ experience before they can be en- 
gineers. Congressman Hardwick, the 
arbitrator chosen by the white firemen, 
voted against the essential parts of the 
award. In a dissenting opinion he said: 
“In so far as the above finding permits 
the continued employment of negro fire- 
men I dissent, because I believe from the 
evidence that such employment is a 
menace to the safety of the traveling 
public.”——— A strike of the 3,000 
employees of the street railways in 
Pittsburgh began on the 27th. They as- 
sert that the company has not kept its 
promise concerning an adjustment of 
runs and a shortening of the work day. 
In LaCrosse, Wis., on the 22d, the 
street railway employees were told that 
they must leave the union or give up their 
places. They chose the union, and went 
on strike. In the case of the street 
railway strike at Scranton, Pa., Judge 
George Gray has announced the decision 
of the arbitrators, which grants an in- 
crease of 1 cent per hour to each of the 
four classes of workmen. The new rates 
will range from 21 to 24 cents. The 
strikers had demanded 25 cents for all 
classes. 
s&s 
At an election in San 
Francisco on the 24th, 
the people decided, bya 
majority of 403 in a total vote of about 
20,000, against municipal ownership of 
the street railroads. The question was 
whether the city should issue bonds for 
the construction of an underground road 
in place of the surface road on Geary 
street, which is operated under lease 
from the city ——Charles R. Richardson, 
a broker, who was convicted of conspir- 
acy in connection with the attempts -to 
bribe Councilman Martin, of Pittsburgh, 
in the interest of a franchise for the Tube 
City Railroad Company, has been sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned one year and 
three months and to pay a fine of $500. 
General Holquin, acting as President 
in Colombia during the absence of Presi- 
dent Reyes, has reduced the diplomatic 
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service to two legations in Europe, two 
in America, and eight consulates, thus 
reducing annual expenses by $8,000,000. 
He has also revoked the sentences of ex- 
ile against all Colombians who have been 
banished for political reasons. Reports 
from Panama say that President Reyes 
has been indicted by the Supreme Court 
at Bogota. District Attorney Wise, of 
New York, will go to Paris and examine 
the records of the French Panama Canal 
Company, to obtain information for use 
in the Government’s libel suits against 
two newspapers. Some think that these 
suits will not be pressed———The Senate 
has passed the House bill appropriating 
$10,000,000 for taking the thirteenth cen- 
sus. The 2-cent mileage law for rail- 
roads, enacted in Pennsylvania two years 
ago, has again been pronounced unconsti- 
tutional by a State court. This decision 
was in a case involving the Reading 
Company. The first decision was made 
when the statute was taken to the courts 
by the Pennsylvania Company. It is 
reported that Congressman Sulzer, of 
New York, who recently returned from 
Guatemala, has procured there, for a syn- 
dicate of capitalists, a concession for the 


development of the unappropriated min- 
eral resources of that country. 

as 
Several 
constabulary have been 
pursuing the mutineers 
who rebelled and attacked the Ameri- 


The Philippine companies of 


Islands 


can residents of Davao. Sergeant 
Academia, the leader of the mutin- 
eers, has been killed, and four of 
his companions have been captured. 
The revolt was due to a new com- 
mander’s attempt to restore discip- 
line, which had been relaxed under his 
predecessor. It is reported that Presi- 
dent Taft has decided to abandon Olon- 
gapo (in Subig Bay), as a naval repair 
station and war base, and to establish 
such a station on the shore of Manila 
Bay. There has been a controversy about 
Olongapo, the Naval General Board as- 
serting that it is an ideal location, while 
the army engineers and artillery officers 
hold that a station there cannot be de- 
fended successfully. The plans prepared 
for work there provide for the expendi- 
ture of nearly $30,000,000. Imports 
into the Philippines in 1908 were $29,- 
186,120, and the exports were $32,601,- 


072. The principal imports were cotton 
goods, $7,138,672 (less than one-tenth 
coming from this country), and rice, 
$5,552,571. The islanders exported $16,- 
501,956 worth of hemp (about one-half 
of this going to the United States) ; 
$6,058,886 worth of copra (only $221,- 
000 to the United States); sugar, 
$5,703,641 (of which this country took 
one-third), and $2,826,042 worth of to- 
bacco and cigars, the value of receipts of 
these products in this country having 
been less than $19,000. 
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The Spanish Govern- 
ment holds, it is said, 
that while Spain’s right 
to insist upon the assumption of a part 
of the Spanish Colonial debt by Cuba 
was not recognized in the Treaty of 
Paris, it was not denied in that agree- 
ment. There is now pending in the 
Cuban Congress a bill to increase by 30 
per cent. the tariff duties on goods im- 
ported from countries with respect to 
which the balance of trade is against 
Cuba. Such an increase would seriously 
affect imports from Spain, and the Span- 
ish Minister at Havana has protested 
against the proposed legislation. Some 
think the bill was introduced because of 
Spain’s action concerning the colonial 
debt. The lottery bill was passed by 
the Senate last week. It is expected that 
the lottery will yield a profit of $2,000,- 
000 a year to the Government. It ap- 
pears that Charles M. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company (which owns 
iron ore mines in Cuba), complained in 
several letters because arms for the new 
army were bought in Europe. President 
Gomez explained, it is understood, that 
the contract was awarded at auction to 
Sefior Jose Lopez Pote, who chose to 
buy the arms in Germany and France. 

Two Spanish newspapers protest 
with much indignation against the ap- 
proaching visit of the United States gun- 
boat “Isla de Luzon,” bearing the Naval 
Reserve of Louisiana. This gunboat 
was captured from Spain in Manila Bay 
by Admiral Dewey, and has been loaned 
to Louisiana. Her presence in Havana 
harbor, the newspapers say, will be an 
insult to the Spanish residents, and the 
hope is expressed that she will sink in the 
deep sea. 
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At the closing of the 
meeting of the Imperial 
Press Conference, as at 
its opening, the demand for a larger navy 
was the principal topic of consideration. 
Admiral Lord Beresford declared that it 
was impossible to maintain the two- 
Power standard unless the dominions 
came in to assist. He said that each of 
the five nations of the Empire, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, should have its dis- 
tinct fleet to protect their trade routes. 
These would be maintained and con- 
trolled independently in time of peace. 

“When it comes to war they must act under 
a great strategical bureau which should be at 
the Admiralty, but which isn’t there now. 

“There should be standardization, inter- 
change of officers as well as interchange of 
ships, and repairing stations should be estab- 
lished thruout the empire. 

“By some extraordinary mad infatuation for 
which I an quite unable to account, the repair- 
ing stations upon which we have spent so much 
money have been dismantled.” 

The fact that the Colonies recognize that 
the Empire is unprepared for war, as 
shown by their offer of Dreadnoughts, 
was the severest possible condemnation of 
the Government’s policy of defense.—— 
Opposition to the finance bill is becoming 
organized and outspoken. A meeting of 
a thousand persons prominent in financial 
and commercial circles was held in the 
city on June 23 to protest against the 
scheme of taxation proposed by the Gov- 
ernment. Lord Rothschild presided and 
Lord Avebury and Sir Felix Schuster 
were among the speakers. The meeting 
resolved that 

“The main proposals of the budget weaken 
security in all private property, discourage en- 
terprise and thrift, and would prove seriously 
injurious to the commerce and industry of the 
country.” 

Some of the Liberals have joined in the 
protest against the bill in its present form. 
They, however, admit the right of the 
Government to levy a tax upon the un- 
earned increment of land values, but be- 
lieve that it should be 10 instead of 20 
per cent. The Opposition has no expec- 
tation of preventing the bill from passing 
the House, but they hope that the House 
of Lords may put a stop to it, altho it is 
contrary to the British constitution for 
the Upper House to interfere with a 
financial measure. The Government bill 
for the establishment of labor exchanges 
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is, on the other hand, meeting with very 
little opposition. The debate on the sec- 
ond reading in the House of Commons 
was very tame and was confined mostly 
to a criticism of the expense of the proj- 
ect on the part of the Conservative mem- 
bers, and on the part of the Radicals of 
the liability, the expression of the fear 
that’ the exchanges might be used for 
transporting strike-breakers. The la- 
bor members of the House of Commons 
have issued a manifesto protesting 
against the approaching visit of the Czar 
to England, altho he will not leave his 
yacht : 

“We believe the visit is offensive to a great 
majority of the people of this country. We 
have no desire to interfere with the internal 
government of a foreign State, but when that 
Government is maintained by a system of mur- 
der and defends itself by putting to death or 
sending into exile its best and most virile citi- 
zens and when it suppresses the least whisper 
of liberty by hangmen, spies and blackguards 
of every kind it is an insult to our national 
good name and to our self-respect that our 
sovereign should receive in our name the head 
of such a State, especially when his personal 
approval of criminal agents has been placed 
beyond question.” 

Two resignations from the Cabinet 
are reported, ostensibly on the ground of 
poor health, but possibly because of disap- 
proval of the Government’s financial pol- 
icy. Lord Fitzmaurice, as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, is succeeded by 
Herbert Louis Samuel, Under Secretary 
for Home Affairs, who is thus promoted 
to’ Cabinet rank, and Thomas R. Bu- 
chanan, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
India Office, is succeeded by the Master 
of Elibank, Alexander William Charles 
Oliphant Murray. Rudyard Kipling 
has joined in the attack upon the finan- 
cial legislation proposed by the Govern- 
ment by a long poem in The Morning 
Post entitled the “City of Brass.” The 
rulers of the City of Brass, by fomenting 
envy and penalizing thrift, weakened the 
city until it fell a victim to a conquering 
power. The following quotations will 
give an idea of its argument and rime: 
They said: Who has hate in the soul? Who 
has envied his neighbor? 
Let him arise and control both that man and 
his labor. 
They said: Who is eaten by sloth? whose un- 
thrift has destroyed him? 
He shall levy a tribute from all because none 
has employed him. 
They said: Who has toiled? Who hath striven 
and gathered possession? 
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Let him be spoiled; he hath given full proof of 
transgression. 

The eaters of other men’s bread, the exempted 
from hardshi 

The excusers of i impotence fled, abdicating 
their wardship; 

For the hate they had taught thru the State 
brought the State no defender, 

And it passed from the roll of the nations in 
headlong surrender. 


& 


Chancellor von Biilow is 
engaged in a contest sim- 
ilar to that of Premier As- 
quith, but he is having a harder time of 
it for altho the German finance bill is 
less radical than the British, the opposi- 
tion is greater. The British Prime Min- 
ister has still a substantial majority back 
of him while in Germany the “Bloc,” 
which has hitherto supported the Gov- 
ernment is disintegrated and the Govern- 
ment has been defeated more than once 
in test votes on various clauses of the 
bill. The alignment of the parties in the 
Reichstag is remarkable. The Conserva- 
tives, Centrists, Poles, Alsatians and In- 
dependents form the Opposition, while 
the Imperial Conservatives, National 
Liberals, Radicals-and Socialists support 
the Government’s finance policy. In 


German 
Finance Bill 


presenting the new taxation proposals to 
the Reichstag on June 16, Prince Biilow 
stated that he had no political animus 
against any party. He had not been in- 
fluenced by the members of the Clerical 


center, who had made bitter personal 
attacks against him, charged him with 
disloyalty, and carried their dislike so far 
as to break off social relations with him. 
He would accept support from any 
party, even from the Socialists, if only 
they abandoned their purely negative at- 
titude and dogmatic intolerance. The 
Conservatives would wait a long time be- 
fore they got another Chancellor who 
represented so consistently and°so suc- 
cessfully the great and permanent inter- 
ests of the Conservatives. But the Con- 
servatives damaged their own cause 
when they shut the door to just demands. 
It was utterly impossible to raise all the 
necessary new taxation by indirect im- 
posts. There must be a property tax of 


some kind, and as the inheritance tax was’ 


the only practicable property tax at pres- 
ent the Federal Governments must stick 
to it. He concluded by saying: 


“I regard nothing in domestic politics as oi 
equal importance with the early accomplish- 
ment of finance reform. I subordinate mysel/{ 
entirely to this great task. If I believed that | 
were a hindrance, or that somebody else could 
reach the goal more easily, or if the situation 
developed in a direction in which I neither 
could nor would co-operate, I should be able to 
convince the wearer of the crown of the ad- 
visability of my retirement.” 


The clause to which the Conservatives 
most strongly object is that extending 
the inheritance tax to legacies be- 
queathed to husbands or wives and chil- 
dren. The tax is levied only on estates 
over $5,000 and on bequests to a single 
individual of more than $2,500. Begin- 
ning with a tax of 1 per cent. upon an 
estate of $5,000 it increases to 4 per cent. 
upon $187,500. The proposed tax on fire 
insurance policies is defended by the 
Government as a genuine and evenly dis- 
tributed tax upon property. The Finance 
Committee of the Reichstag rejected the 
proposal to levy an inheritance tax upon 
direct heirs and when the question was 
brought up in the Chamber it was voted 
down by 194 to 186. The Opposition, 
not contended with negative criticism, 
proposed as alternatives to raise the 
necessary money by duties on stock 
transfers, the output of the mills and ex- 
ports of coal. The Government opposes 
these because it would interfere with 
trade and drive away foreign securities. 
Herr Delbriick, the Prussian Minister of 
Commerce, emphasized the following 
point : 

“We need ships and bayonets, but they must 
be paid for and especially at the moment when 
war breaks out. We have the necessary means 
only if we have a position in the international 
market, if we have claims on foreign coun- 
tries. Our position will be considerably 


strengthened if we hold a large quantity of for- 
eign securities.” 


Nevertheless the proposal to impose an 
annual tax on bonds and stocks was 
adopted by 203 votes against 155. The 
tax is to be calculated on the basis of the 
average quotation for the preceding year, 
and the rate of interest on this amount 
which the current dividend yields. The 
tax will then be deducted by the com- 
panies from the dividends before pay- 
ment. Prince Bilow has announced 
his intention of retiring from the 
chancellorship as soon as the finance 
bill is disposed of, whatever its fate. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD ? 


——In a speech at a dinner on the occa- 
sion of the “North German Regatta” the 
Emperor referred to his recent meeting 
with the Emperor of Russia in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Czar Nicholas and I agreed that our meet- 
ing is to be regarded as a vigorous reinforce- 
ment of the cause of peace. We feel ourselves 
as monarchs responsible to our God for the 
joys and sorrows of our respective peoples, 
whom we desire to lead forward as far as pos- 
sible on the path of peace and to raise them to 
their full development. All peoples need peace 
in order under its protection to fulfil undis- 
turbed the duties of civilization for their eco- 
nomic and commercial development. We will 
both therefore continually endeavor, as far as 
lies in our power, to work with God’s help for 
the furtherance and maintenance of peace.” 


wt 


The Albanian rebellion 
Turkish Affairs is causing serious trou- 

ble to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. The mountain passes near 
Petch or Ipek, which is 73 miles north- 
east of Scutari, are occupied by a 
force of Albanians, said to number alto- 
gether 14,000, and the repeated efforts 
that have been made by the Turkish 
troops to dislodge them have failed. 
Djavid Pasha, who is in command of the 
Turks, made three attacks upon the pass 
on June 16, and was driven back with 
conSiderable loss. He was forced to re- 
tire to Djakova, 20 miles northwest of 
Prizrend, abandoning part of his artillery. 
A week later he made another attempt 
with three regiments of Turkish infantry 
and was again repulsed, losing fourteen 
officers and 350 men, killed and wound- 
ed. Among the killed was Kiamil Bey, 
a prominent leader of the Young Turks. 
Fresh troops have been ordered from 
Monastir to the front. The Albanians 
demand autonomy and the liberation of 
all prisoners. Prince Ghika, pretender to 
the Albanian throne, is said to be lead- 
ing the insurgents. The Cretan ques- 
tion has not yet been settled, and there are 
rumors of military activity on both sides 
of the Greek frontier. It is not known 
whether the four Powers which form a 
protectorate over Crete have to come to 
an agreement to postpone the evacuation 
which had been set for July, but in case 
the evacuation takes place according to 
the program four foreign naval vessels 
will remain in Cretan waters and the 
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Powers will guarantee the maintenance 
of the status quo for one year after the 
evacuation. The Cretan Mohammedans 
who are members of the Turkish Cham- 
ber of Deputies have protested that war- 
ships cannot take the place of troops, and 
that if the protectorate of the Powers is 
removed the Mohammedans would be 
subjected to acts of violence and oppres- 
sion by the Cretan Christians, and that 
deputies would be sent to Athens asking 
the Greek Government to declare the an- 
nexation of Crete. In reply to this criti- 
cism Rifaat Pasha, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, explained that the Government 
was determined to safeguard Turkish 
rights in Crete and that these rights were 
contested by no Power. Mohammed 
V, the Sultan of Turkey, will endeavor 
to compensate for his lifelong imprison- 
ment by his brother in a tour around the 
European capitals next fall, arriving in 
England in December. He will also visit 
Northern Africa. 


Sistine Mulai Hafid, the new Sultan 
Difficulties of Morocco, is not having 

any easier time of it than his 
brother whom* he deposed. He is ill in 
his palace at Fez, he has quarreled with 
Spain, rebellions are breaking out in 
various parts of the country, and his sup- 
porters are deserting him. The pre- 
tender, Bu Hamara, who has for years 
waged a desultory warfare against the 
Sultan, whoever he might be, is becom- 
ing bolder and has burned loyal villages 
within sight of Fez. The Sultan’s 
brother, Mulai Kebir, also in revolt, is 
marching on Mekinez at the head of the 
Zemmour tribesmen with whom he has 
allied himself by taking as a wife a 
daughter of one of the chief men of the 
tribe. The domineering and _ irritable 
disposition of the Sultan has alienated 
his most able viziers. He has notified 
Spain that he will have nothing more to 
do with the Spanish Minister, Merry del 
Val, who has tendered his resignation to 
his Government. This, however, is not 
likely to be accepted since he has only 
obeyed instructions in demanding of the 
Sultan a monopoly of fishing rights and 
concessions for public works on the Riff 
coast and in refusing to promise the 
evacuation of Calo and Agua Marchica 
by the Spanish. 
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T is impossible to ascer- 
tain the size or loca- 
tion of the University 
of Wisconsin. The 
most that one can say 
is that the headquar- 
ters of the institution 

is at the city of Madison and that the 
campus has an area of about 56,000 
square miles. All of the people in Wis- 
consin, not to mention other States and 
foreign countries, are eligible as stu- 
dents, and a very considerable propor- 
tion of them do receive instruction from 
the university in one form or another. 
How many nobody knows. It is equally 
impossible to answer intelligibly such 
easy questions as what is the length of 
the course, where are the laboratories, 
and how many books are there in the 
library. The length of the course varies 
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from ten days to ten years. The labora- 
tories are wherever there is machinery 
in action, industrial or social, with which 
the students care to experiment. If we 
go into a local electric light and power 
plant in any part of the State we may 
happen upon a group of advanced *stu- 
dents making an investigation of it. A 
student in accounting is going over the 
books ; a student in hydraulics is deter- 
mining the efficiency of the water 
power ; a student in electricity is testing 
the dynamos and lights; and a student 
in sociology is studying the wages and 
condition of labor in the plant and asso- 
ciated factories. Their reports, care- 
fully worked out in the office of the 
Commissioner of Railroads, form part 
of the system by which the State 
watches over all its public service corpo- 
rations, and may be used as theses in the 
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university. There is a triple advantage. 
ihe State gets for little or no money the 
services of a number of honest and well- 
trained investigators, on their mettle to 
inake a reputation for good work, for by 
it they may secure a position in State or 
private service. The local corporation 
welcomes them because its plant and 
system gets a thoro overhauling, and the 
inspectors are often able to point out 
leaks and wastes and to suggest where 
it would pay to call upon an engineer to 
make changes. And the students gain 
the inestimable advantage of being en- 
gaged in something worth while on 
which more depends than a good mark 
or a teacher’s reprimand. The thirst of 
adolescence for real work and impa- 
tience with shams and playthings of all 
kinds should be recognized and utilized 
in our educational system. 

The library of the University of Wis- 
consin is as hard to define as the labora- 
tory. To count the books is like count- 
ing the little chickens around a coop; 
they run in and out too fast. It borrows 
rare books and files of old newspapers 
needed by research students and is equal- 
ly ready to loan to other libraries and 
universities inside and outside the State. 
It is different at Oxford, where it re- 
quires a formal vote of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and ten college heads, professors 
and M. A.s, to get a book out of the 
Bodleian Library. 

Nobody can tell exactly what are the 
limits of the library. There is a big 
building between the two capitols, or, 
rather, between the capitol and the uni- 
versity, which is always open and always 
full of students. If there is any truth in 
the saying that you can take the pulse of 
a university in its reading room, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is in fine, healthy 
condition. The building was put up only 
eight years ago, at a cost of $610,000, 
but it is already overcrowded, for the 
library has increased in size since then 
by 120 per cent. It is still not large, 
about 135,000 volumes, including depart- 
mental libraries, which gives Wisconsin 
eleventh place in the matter of books 
among the fourteen universities consid- 
ered in these articles. But in the same 
building with the main university library 
and practically forming a part of it are 
the libraries of the State Historical Soci- 


ety and the Wisconsin Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts and Letters, which more than 
(louble the number of volumes. This is 
not all, for Wisconsin has a well-organ-. 
ized system of free libraries, which are 
closely connected with the university. 
There are about a million volumes in the 
school libraries alone, and nearly as 
many more in the 156 public libraries. 
Then, to meet the needs of localities and 
individuals not adequately supplied by 
the public or the school libraries, there 
are the traveling libraries, which circu- 
lated last year 122,093 volumes, a larger 
number than any other State circulates 
in this way. When I was in the office 
of the director of university extension, 
he told me of an application he had re- 
cently received from a young man in the 
backwoods in the northern part of the 
State, who wanted to take a course in 
history under the direction of the uni- 
versity. I asked what he could do for 
books, and the director answered that he 
had just telephoned to the secretary of 
the Free Library Commission to send 
him out a box of twenty-five volumes. 
The public libraries are becoming sec- 
ondary centers for the radiation of uni- 
versity influence; thru them books will 
be supplied to study classes all over the 
State and the work of the correspond- 
ence students watched and guided. The 
State Library School joins with the uni- 
versity in giving a combined college and 
library training course, and the students 
in their closing year are sent out into the 
libraries of Wisconsin for “field prac- 
tice.” Now the Library Commission 
and the local libraries are independ- 
ent of the university, and that is the 
most interesting thing about the Wis- 
consin system, the way the various edu- 
cational and administrative departments 
work together in harmony, whatever may 
be their official relationships. It is very 
confusing to the inquisitive stranger who 
wants to confine his attention to the “uni- 
versity,” and not have to go into the po- 
litical, social and industrial life of the 
whole State. 

It would be, of course, possible to leave 
out of consideration all the things that 
the University of Wisconsin is doing 
and the traditional university is not; to 
lop off the summer session, the artisans’ 
courses, the institute work, the govern- 
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mental functions, the correspondence 
school, the experiment station, the dairy 
school, the stock judging, and all that 
sort of thing, thus trimming down the 
university until it is comparable in size 
and function with other universities, but 
if we do that we have left a bleeding 
stump, not at all the real University of 
Wisconsin, which is like a living tree 
spreading its branches and roots thru- 
out the State in indefinable ramifications. 
Therefore I shall not attempt to confine 
myself to what some would call “the 
university proper.” The State university 
properly includes all that the State is 
doing for the higher education of its 
people, and it is the glory of Wisconsin 
that it is interpreting this definition in 
the widest sense. 

The government of a Western State 
has four parts—executive, judicial, legis- 
lative and educative. But these are not 
distinct, and in the development of the 
system the fourth is as closely connected 
with the other three as they are with 
each other. The aim of some State uni- 
versities is to keep out of politics. The 
University of Wisconsin is in politics 
and feels that it belongs there, not in the 
sense of being a football of -opposing 
parties or attached to the fortunes of a 
political boss, but as taking an active 
part in administrative work and in guid- 
ing the policies of the State. In some 
States the president of the university 
only goes to the Capitol once in a bien- 
nium to beg for his allowance, in com- 
pany with the representatives of the other 
charitable and penal institutions. The 
faculty also religiously keeps away, ex- 
cept perhaps the professor of political 
science may take his class in civics into 
the gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives to show them “how the laws are 
made.” But in Wisconsin professors may 
be seen almost any time in the Capitol, 
not working the officials for bigger ap- 
propriations, but working with the offi- 
cials for the good of the commonwealth. 

The main building of the university is 
of the stately domed type characteristic 
of the American capitoline order of 
architecture. It looks.so much like the 
State House, which stands on the next 
hill, that a stranger might easily mistake 
the one for the other, and it would not 
be a serious blunder if he did. But it 


- and study. 


makes it harder to find a professor than 
where he confines his beat to classroom 
When I inquired at the uni- 
versity for Prof. Balthasar H. Meyer I 
was told that he was at the Capitol, pre- 
siding over a meeting of the State Rail- 
road Commission. When I had walked 
over to the Capitol I was informed he 
was conducting a seminar at the uni- 
versity. I tried to find Dr. McCarthy in 
the legislative reference room at the Cap- 
itol, and they told me he was on the 
campus assisting in the coaching of the 
football team. 

I started in to get a complete list of all 
the members of the faculty who were do- 
ing public work of some sort in an official 
capacity, but I had to give it up, for the 
list became too long to print before I had 
found them all. The list I obtained, how- 
ever, had the names of forty members of 
the instructional force who were filling 
administrative or advisory positions in the 
State or Federal service. Among them 
were the following: State Geological 
and Natural History Survey, Free Li- 
brary Commission, State Forestry Com- 
mission, Conservation Commission, State 
Fish Commission, State Park Board, 
State Board of Health, State Board of 
Control, State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
State History Commission, State Live 
Stock and Sanitary Board, State Hygi- 
enic Laboratory, State Railroad Commis- 
sion, State Board of Assessment, State 
Sealer of Weights and Measures, State 
Butter Makers’ Association, State Board 
of Agriculture, United States Reclama- 
tion Service, United States Geological 
Survey, Legislative Reference Library, 
United States Conservation Commis- 
sion, etc. . 

This shows how far Wisconsin Uni- 
versity has departed from the old-fash- 
ioned ideal of scholarly aloofness and 
sequestration and is taking what ap- 
pears to be its ultimate function, that of 
a bureau of experts to the State Govern- 
ment. It should be recognized that a 
State university is not doing its full duty 
unless it serves the people, both officially 
and unofficially, as a general information 
office, to which they can apply for the 
technical and scientific knowledge need- 
ed in their daily life and work. 

As will be seen from the above list, 
the offices held by members of the fac- 
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ulty are mostly those classed as non- 
political positions; that is, they carry 
with them little money, prestige or party 
power. They are, however, positions of 
usefulness and responsibility, those in 
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interchangeable officeholder cannot run 
everything satisfactorily by his intuition 
and common sense. The line that used 
to be sharply drawn between the scholar 
and the man of affairs, between those 


CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE, 
President of the University of Wisconsin. 


which the general public is beginning to 
realize that some special proficiency and 


training are required. Such positions 
must increasingly predominate as our 
political system becomes more compli- 
cated, and it becomes apparent that the 
old - fashioned, American, all - around, 


who knew a great deal and could not do 
anything and those who had to do every- 
thing and did not know much about it, 
is being wiped out in Wisconsin. 
Under the influence of university men 
Wisconsin has become the recognized 
leader in progressive and practical legis- 
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lation, the New Zealand of the United 
States. But I. am here concerned with 
the other side of the question, the effect 
upon the university of this active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the outside world. 
This, so far as I can see, is good. For 
one thing, it increases the respect of the 
students for a professor when they find 
that he is able to do the things he is 
teaching, that he is looked. upon as an 
authority even when he gets’off the cam- 
pus. Young people sometimes get the 


idea, among the other strange notions 


ly hidden within the faculty circle, but is 
known to the outside world, always too 
ready to suspect college professors of 
inefficiency, and the university suffers in 
consequence. A State university like 
Wisconsin is set upon a high hill, 
watched from all quarters by friendly 
and unfriendly eyes. Its defects are 
conspicuous and swiftly penalized. \ This 
I believe to be a wholesome influence, in 
spite of the fact that the standards by 
which the outside. world judges uni- 
versity work are frequently incompetent 


READING ROOM OF THE LIBRARY. 


that come into their heads, that a pro- 
fessor may have chosen the quiet life of 
the scholar not so much because of his 
superiority to the world as because of 
his inability to cope with it. 

Then, too, the fact that members of 
the faculty will have an opportunity to 
become leaders of men as well as teach- 
ers of youth makes the authorities of the 
university more careful in the selection 
of its instructors. If a man is a failure, 
if he does not have ability as well as 
knowledge, the fact cannot be kept safe- 


and unfair. For the college professor, 
as a rule, is too much sheltered from 
criticism and competition. Good teachers 
and poor teachers, men who stimulate 
their students, those who depress them, 
and those who do not influence them at 
all, have thruout their lives the same 
rank, reputation and salary. There are 
no tests of efficiency applied to classroom 
work, and the president of a university 
has no way of finding out definitely 
which are his good teachers. If an in- 
structor hands in unusually high marks 
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or low marks, if he “flunks” 60 per cent. 
of a class on examination, if his electives 
are overcrowded, if he is popular or un- 
popular with students and faculty, it 
may mean that he is an exceptionally 
good teacher or quite the reverse. That 
is one reason why so much stress has 
been laid on research in the gaining of 
position and promotion. It provides an 
objective test by which all the men work- 
ing in the same lines may be ranked with 
remarkable exactness. Administrative 
and advisory work outside the university 
provides a similar test of a somewhat 
different kind of ability. The old-fash- 
ioned college was composed mostly of 
teachers. To these were added during 
the last generation investigators. Now 
there are coming in a third class of men, 
who are largely occupied with profes- 
sional work in a public or private capac- 
ity. That is, the university of the future 
will be composed of three classes, men 
who have the genius for discovering 
truth, men who are especially adapted to 
imparting it to others, and men who are 
successful in showing how it may be ap- 
plied to the problems of life. It is un- 
fortunately rare to find these three 
forms of ability equally developed in the 
same individual, so the next best thing 
is to bring them together in the same 
faculty. where they mutually strengthen 
each other and give the institution as a 
whole an unprecedented power in the 
community. 

It must not be supposed that this third 
or utilitarian function was voluntarily 
adopted by the universities because it 
completes their educational effectiveness. 
On the contrary, it was forced upon 
them by the outside world, and many 
universities yet pride themselves on the 
degree with which they have resisted 
that pressure and maintained “the old- 
fashioned college in all its purity.” The 
utilitarian departments were generally 
added from the most utilitarian of mo- 
tives, because it brought more money to 
the support of the university. The most 
extensively developed of these depart- 
ments, the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion work, was begun thruout the country 
generally in a faint-hearted way. Many 
of those who were engaged in it in the 
early days of the movement had little 
faith in its practical value, and the work 


they turned out was apt to be of a sort 
to justify their skepticism. But they 
were gradually replaced by men of faith 
and enthusiasm, and finally faith became 
unnecessary, for it was proved arith- 
metically that such work paid, not in any 
remote or hypothetical sense, but liter- 
ally and directly. I ascribe the prosper- 
ity of the agricultural department of the 
University of Wisconsin largely to the 
fact that it was the first to furnish an 
irrefutable demonstration of this in milk- 
testers invented by Prof. S. M. Babcock, 
chief chemist of the station. This, by 
giving a cheap, quick and accurate 
method of determining the amount of 
butter-fat in milk, has revolutionized the 
creamery businéss and the breeding of 
cows. The test for the amount of casein 
in milk recently invented in the Wiscon- 
sin station and the new methods of 
cheese-making there developed are ex- 
pected to do as much for making that 
industry scientific, economical and prof- 
itable as has been done for butter-making. 
When a university can prove that it has 
added several millions a year to the in- 
come of the people of the State, as the 
University of Wisconsin can, there is no 
difficulty about its appropriations, The 
only question asked by the Legislature is 
how much more money can it profitably 
employ. 

I find there are two ways of making a 
Wisconsin man mad. One is to call the 
university “the Harvard of the West” 
and the other is to call it “a utilitarian 
university.” Which remark will produce 
the desired reaction depends on the par- 
ticular student experimented upon. One 
who resents the first remark does not 
mind it so much if Harvard is alluded 
to as “the Wisconsin of the East,” for 
he has hopes that Harvard may in time 
come to deserve it now that it has added 
departments of applied science, in which 
a use is found for everything, including 
Miinsterberg. Wisconsin men have had 
a special liking for Harvard ever since 
last June, when President Van Hise re- 
ceived from Harvard the degree of 
LL.D. as “president of the leading State 
university.” The remark was made in 
Latin, the customary dialect of the Har- 
vard Yard, but, with their usual enter- 
prise, the Wisconsin men found out 
what it meant in a marvelously short 
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time, and seem to be pleased by it, altho 
that is queer, because it was nothing 
more than they knew before. 

The aversion to the word “utilitarian” 
on the part of some of the faculty and 
students arises from the fact that those 
who undertake to “write up” a university, 
including, of course, the present writer, 
naturally devote most of their attention 
to its peculiar and original features, and 
the University of Wisconsin has cer- 
tainly been distinguished by its agility in 
discovering new ways of making itself 
useful to the people who support it.* 
But the reader must always bear in mind 
that such a view misrepresents a uni- 
versity as a newspaper misrepresents the 
events of the day by ignoring the doings 
of the peaceable and undistinguished 
citizens who form the most important 
part of the community, as peaceable and 
undistinguished teachers and students 
form the most important part of every 
university. 

As an aid to the acquisition of a well- 
balanced view of the University of Wis- 
consin as a whole, let me say that, con- 


sidering only the main departments, 
about half the students are in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, and the 
other half divided equally between the 





*Mr. John Corbin the year before visited many of 
the same universities that I did and gave his impres- 
sions in a series of articles published in a volume, 
entitled “Which College for the Boy?” Mr. Corbin, 
as a Harvard and Oxford man, loo s at things from 
a different standpoint, so reading his articles in con- 
nection with these will give something of a stereo- 
scopic effect of reality. Attention should also be 
called to the article by Mr. Lincoln Steffens on the 
University of Wisconsin, entitled “Sending a State 
to College,” in the American Magazine, March, 1909. 


College of Engineering and the College 
of Agriculture. The distribution of 
graduate students gives the relative 
strength of departments perhaps better 
than any other numerical test. These 
number nearly 250 and are divided 
equally between the humanities and the 
sciences. Of the former group, about 
half are doing work in the linguistic de- 
partments and half in the historical and 
political departments. Of the scientific 
graduate students, about one-third are 
working in the biological and two-thirds 
in the physical sciences. It will be seen 
from this that Wisconsin is not an ill- 
proportioned university. 

I exprest the opinion in an earlier 
article that the core of the American 
university of the future would be the 
group of studies now vaguely defined 
as social, political and historical, be- 
cause these occupy the central position 
in the curriculum, midway between 
the sciences and humanities, and in- 
clude the best of each, by applying the 
methods of exact science to the study of 
man. They have, therefore, or can be 
made to have both cultural and voca- 
tional advantages of a unique order. In 
the University of Wisconsin this group 
of social studies seems to be assuming 
this central and dominant position, and 
it is interesting to watch its rapid ex- 
panse and projection into new lines. It 
was in this department that the special- 
ized graduate research work of the 
university was first started, when Prof. 
Richard T. Ely went to Madison in 
1892, bringing with him the motto over 
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the library door of Johns Hopkins, “‘His- 
tory is past politics, politics is present 
history.” But a man who takes such a 
revolutionary view of an academic study 
and who prefers to make his researches 
in political economy outside his library, 
cannot expect to be regarded, like other 
college professors, as a harmless inno- 
cent, so it is not surprising that Pro 
fessor Ely soon became an object of sus- 
picion. He was accused—this was in 
1894, but it seems longer ago—of sev- 
eral heinous crimes, such as having en- 
tertained at his house a walking dele- 
gate. He was able to prove an alibi on 
this charge, and the Board of Regents 
not only vindicated him of incendiary 
utterances, but took occasion to express 
the fundamental principle of the uni- 
versity spirit in words that should be 
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THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE UNJ- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN FOR THE LAST 


TWENTY YEARS. 


quoted for the benefit of other institu- 
tions, or of the University of Wisconsin, 
in case the fight for free speech should 
ever have to be fought over again: 


LETTERS AND SCI. i665. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 1907-8. 


THE 


“Without doubt some things may have been 
written not only on social economics, but also 
on history, hypnotism, geology, psychology, ed- 
ucation and law, with which many good people 
could not agree. We cannot, however, be un- 
mindful of the fact that many of the universal- 
ly accepted principles of today were but a short 
time ago denounced as visionary, impracticable 
and pernicious. As regents of a_ university 
with over one hundred instructors, supported 
by nearly two millions of people who hold a 
vast diversity of views regarding the great 
questions which at present agitate the human 
mind, we could not for a moment think of 
recommending the dismissal or even the criti- 
cism of a teacher even if some of his opinions 
should, in some quarters, be regarded as vis- 
ionary. Such a course would be equivalent to 
saying that no professor should teach anything 
which is not accepted by everybody as true. 
This would cut our curriculum down to very 
small proportions. . Whatever may be the 
limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere 
we believe the great State University of Wis- 
consin should ever encourage that continual 
and fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone truth can be found.” 


The establishment of this principle 
soon after the school of economics was 
started accounts in large part for its 
prosperity and repute, for it opened the 
way to the free investigation of living 
questions, such as labor unions, taxation, 
corporation finance, insurance, and pub- 
lic utilities. The library is exceptionally 
rich in the material for investigation in 
these lines, and is the center of activity 
of the American Bureau of Industrial 
Research and of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. On account 
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of their training in practical affairs, the 
graduates of Wisconsin have always 
been in demand. A list of those who 
have taken Ph.D. in economics, 1892 to 
1907, gives the names of twenty-six 
men and women who now occupy pro- 
fessorships in universities from Cam- 
bridge to Tokyo, or positions of similar 
importance in the public service. 

The increase in number of State com- 
missions for the investigation or regula- 
tion of transportation, banking, insur- 
ance, water power, forests, sanitation, 
factories, etc., as well as the extension 
of the functions of municipal and na- 
tional governments and the establish- 
ment of philanthropic and reform en- 
dowments, opens fields for employment 
for a new class of business experts. The 
duty of preparing men for such work 
falls naturally upon the State univer- 
sities, but they have mostly neglected it. 
So, too, have the universities of all kinds 
failed to provide training adequate for 
the magnitude and complexity of mod- 
ern corporate and private business ope- 
rations, altho many of their graduates 


are predestined to this profession or 
what should be a profession. Wisconsin 
established a college course in commerce 
in 1900, being the first to enter this field, 
with the possible exceptions of Pennsyl- 
vania and California. The course covers 
four years and requires two foreign lan- 


guages. There is also a combination en- 
gineering and commercial course of five 
years, The commercial museum is in a 
rudimentary state, poorly housed and 
having no apparent connection with the 
closely related collections of the depart- 
ments of agriculture and geology. 

The injection of vocationalism into po- 
litical economy and the allied depart- 
ments seems to me to have a good ef- 
fect. As taught in Wisconsin it could 
no longer be appropriately called “the 
dismal science.” On the contrary, it is 
distinctly idealistic and inspiring, crea- 
tive rather than critical. These young 
men are being taught not merely to study 
history, but to make it. They have no 
intention of being spectators all their 
lives; nor do they look upon themselves 
as reformers in the usual sense of the 
word. If the social sciences, as taught 
in Wisconsin. have lost in thoroness and 
fairness thru the abandonment of the at- 


titude of a Martian, I am not competen: 
to detect it. 

The spirit of the University somehow 
makes itself felt even in the formal lan- 
guage of the catalog, as may be seen by 
quoting a few characteristic courses: 


62. Seminary in Special Criminology. A, study 
of the nature, extent, varieties, and effects of 
contemporary wrongdoing, especially in polli- 
tics and business, and an inquiry as to how 
far the phenomena may be explained by 
changes in American life and society. Sec- 
ond semester; W., 7:15 to 9:15. Omitted 
in 1909-10.) Professor Ross. 

30. Administration of Punitive Justice. This 
course will deal with the methods of discov- 
ery, prosecution and punishment of crime; 
the functions of the police, prosecuting offi- 
cials and jury; and defects in the administra- 
tion of criminal laws. The technical parts 
of criminal law and procedure will not be 
treated, but the study will be from the point 
of view of the student of political science. 
Second semester; Tu., Th., at 10. Associate 
Professor Scott. 

26. The Theory and Practice of Legislation. A 
study of the methods of procedure of legis- 
lative bodies, and the preparation of the sub- 
ject matter and form of bills. The legisla- 
ture is in session from January to June, in 
the odd-numbered years. Throughout the 
year; M., W., F., at 12. Dr. McCarthy and 
Mr. Hornbeck. 

42. Public Utilities. _A comparison of public 
regulation and public and private ownership 
of municipal utilities in American States and 
foreign countries, including constitutional and 
judicial limitations, delegation of legislative 
power to commissions, physical valuation, 
reasonable rates and service, organization of 
public employees, cost, efficiency, social and 
political results. First semester; lectures, 
M., W., F., at 8. Professor Commons and 
Mr. Dudgeon. 


‘9. Contemporary International Politics. A 
course of weekly lectures on questions of in- 
ternational or foreign politics which are of 
special importance at the present time. May 
be elected in successive years as subject mat- 
ter is changed annually. Throughout the 
year; W.at 5. Professor Reinsch. 

25. Exploitation of Natural Resources. A 
critical study of some of the special problems 
of conservation and reclamation in the 
United States. The economic aspects of 
Federal and State policies pertaining to pub- 
lic lands, forests, irrigation, drainage and wa- 
terways, the relation of property rights to 
conservation. (This course is designed to 
follow and supplement the course on our 
natural resources offered during the first 
semester by President Van Hise.) Second 
semester; Tu. Th., at 9. Dr. Hess. 

. Agricultural Journalism. The lectures treat 
the history and technology of printing, his- 
tory of agricultural journalism, survey of the 
present agricultural press, classes of agricul- 
tural writing, reporting of fairs, stock and 
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corn shows, technical writing, and photogra- 
phy for the press. The exercises will in- 
clude practice in the preparation of articles 
of the various classes, editing, proofreading. 
reviewing, interviewing, preparation of special 
articles, etc. Sccond semester, two unit 
hours. Mr. Marquis. 

The last item is significant of two new 
tendencies manifested in Wisconsin and 
similar institutions, the introduction of 
journalistic training and the extension of 
the sway of the English department into 
the technological schools. In the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin journalism has now 
developed into a regular four years’ 
course with laboratory work provided 
by the numerous official and unofficial pe- 
riodicals. The Alumni Magazine offers 
a graduate fellowship and the Daily 
Cardinal several undergraduate scholar- 
ships. Journalists in general are as 
doubtful of the practicality of col- 
legiate training for their profession as 
lawyers used to be of the value of law 
schools or farmers of agricultural col- 
leges, but in spite of this natural and, on 
the whole, beneficial skepticism, the ex- 
periment is going to be tried in many 
places. Columbia University five years 
ago received a million dollars from Mr. 
Pulitzer of the World for the endow- 
ment of a school of journalism, but it 
has not yet been put into commission.* 
At Harvard it is proposed to establish 
the Veritas, a periodical which shall dif- 
fer from all others in that it will contain 
only truthful statements. The daily pub- 
lished by the school of journalism of the 
University of Missouri proved so profita- 
ble that the Legislature intervened 
in accordance with the good old Ameri- 
can principle that nothing run by the 
Government shall be allowed to pay. It 
is in accordance with this principle that 
a State’s prison is deprived of its indus- 
tries whenever it becomes self-support- 
ing ; that the postal service is not allowed 
to enter the profitable branches of its 
business; that the Patent Office is criti- 
cised if it shows a balance on the right 
side; that the Bulletin of American Re- 
publics was deprived of its advertising 
because it persisted in turning in money 
to the national treasury instead of taking 
it out; and the Panama hotels are com- 


*An interesting discussion by Mr. Pulitzer. on what 
can and cannot be taught in such a course may be 
found in the North American Review for May, 1904. 


pelled every year to “blow in” their sur- 
plus on extras. The rigid enforcement 
of this rule is rightly felt to be the only 
effective way of checking the tendency 
to extend governmental activities into 
industrial lines. I notice that the cream- 
ery of the University of Wisconsin is 
careful to limit its business so as to keep 
a small deficit. This is wise, for if it be- 
came profitable it would probably be sup- 
prest. 

The development of technical journal- 
ism is an important movement, because 
there are more periodicals of this class 
than of the purely literary, and they have 
more influence on the people. Assum- 
ing that it is possible and proper for a 
university to train men for any vocation, 
here is one that should not be neglected, 
for high ideals and wide scholarship can 
make themselves felt in the editorial 
chair of a trade journal as they can ina 
pulpit, for which the college used to train 
its men. The splitting of the old col- 
lege into literary and scientific sections 
and increased specialization in both di- 
rections had a curious effect on the stu- 
dents. One set were taught four or five 
languages, but did not have much of any- 
thing to say in any of them. The other 
set were crammed with facts, but were 
left without the power of expressing 
them intelligently. Now both wings of 
the faculty are coming to a realization 
of the need of getting for their students 
a little more of what is given to the other 
set, tho, since the lack of words is a 
more conspicuous defect than the lack of 
ideas, the scientists are more keenly 
aware of the deficiencies of their form 
of education than are the humanists, and 
iu various ways they are striving to rem- 
edy it. In Wisconsin one of the pro- 
fessors of English is assigned to the duty 
of superintending the scientific and tech- 
nical students in the writing of their 
theses and special reports, working with 
them individually and in small groups. 
There are special courses for the 
teaching of the various sciences, and 
in agriculture particularly the students 
have “ample opportunity for acquiring the 
art of presentation in writing and 
speech. In fact, the task which has 
fallen upon the agricultural colleges to 
train thousands of adults in the use of 
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scientific terms and in the application of 
scientific principles—an educational un- 
dertaking unprecedented in the history of 
the world—has developed a new style of 
expository literature, of which the best 
representatives are the bulletins of the 
Wisconsin and Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tions. The young man who was called 
upon to stand before a class of farmers 
of untrained minds and unductile dis- 
positions and to demonstrate the relative 
value of nitrogenous and phosphatic fer- 
tilizers or explain the calculation of the 
nutritive ratio in stock feeding, was com- 
pelled to strike new methods for himself. 
“He had to!” At first the professors used 
to tell the farmers about tuberculosis in 
the cattle. As this did not produce any 
impression, they used pictures, then lan- 
tern slides and colored models. Now 
they pick out an animal from a herd by 
the tuberculin test, bring it into the 
amphitheater, slaughter it, and cut it 
open before them. This is true peda- 
gogy. I have been told by several per- 
sons who had reason to know that 
forcible and effective teaching is more 
common in the Western universities than 


in the Eastern, and the explanation given 
of this was that the students of the West 
were, on the whole, less well prepared 
and that the agricultural and other forms 
of extension work forced certain de- 
partments to give greater attention to 
the matter of the presentation of a sub- 


ject. Other departments, thru the com- 
petition of the elective system, were 
compelled to adopt similar methods, un- 
til finally the enlivening influence was 
felt in the remotest classrooms. In the 
same way, as I explained in talking of 
Princeton, the humanistic professors 
have been obliged to increase their office 
practice to correspond with the indi- 
vidual attention given to students in the 
scientific laboratories. 

The average male Freshman of the 
University of Wisconsin is nineteen 
years and seven months old. He weighs 
137.3 pounds and he is 5 feet 7.5 inches 
high. He was probably born in Wis- 
consin, and his father is more likely to 
be a farmer than anything else. Thirty 
per cent. of the entering class and sixty 
per cent. of the graduating class are of 
foreign parentage. This indicates that 
foreign blood is more persevering or less 


enterprising than American or some- 
thing else. Half of the foreign fathers, 
in the case of both classes, came from 
Germany ; next in number are those from 
Norway or the British Isles. 

What the interests of the students are, 
outside of their class work of course, 
may be shown by their societies, for in 
America, and especially in the West, 
nothing much is done without a constitu- 
tion and an executive committee. Ac- 
cording to the last Badger there are 130 
organizations, including three dramatic, 
four musical, eight oratorical, eleven 
press and publications, twenty-five ath- 
letic, twenty-three fraternities exclusive 
of the eleven sororities and three profes- 
sional fraternities, seven honor societies, 
five class societies, three special women’s 
organizations, three military, and twenty- 
four general university clubs such as the 
medical, socialist and Christian associa- 
tions. 

In comparison with the undergradu- 
ate activities of an Eastern university the 
most striking feature of this list is the 
popularity of oratory and journalism. In 
most institutions East and West the fra- 
ternities on the one hand and the depart- 
mental clubs on the other have sucked 
the life out of the old literary socie- 
ties, but in the University of Wisconsin 
they still thrive. Two of them, Athena 
and Hesperia, have been for over fifty 
years in the university, and they are not 
yet ready to retire on a Carnegie pen- 
sion. The students who are selected to 
represent these societies or Philomathia, 
in the annual joint debate, choose the 
subject in the spring, so the summer can 
be spent in working it up. Even then 
their studies in the fall term are apt to 
be neglected. The faculty had to put a 
time limit on the preparation, otherwise 
the subject would have been picked out 
a year ahead. The debate is printed by 
the university and sent to all the libraries 
and high schools of the State. Besides 
the intracollegiate debates, the University 
competes with Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Nebraska, in debating, and with Chi- 
cago, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota. North- 
western and Oberlin in the Northern 
Oratorical Contest. 

In connection with the student organ- 
izations mention must be made of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, since the Wisconsin 
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club claims the honor of being the oldest, 
as it was started in 1903, and has led in 
the organization of those clubs into a na- 
tional association which now has a mem- 
bership of about 1,500, representing fifty 
different countries.* Wisconsin has had 
a close rival in Cornell from the begin- 
ning, and it is a question to be decided 
in the near future which of them will be 
the first to build an international club- 
house, 

Each of the local clubs is composed of 
practically all of the foreign students in 
the university together with a limited 
minority of Americans, and the remark- 
able thing about the movement so far has 
been the spirit of toleration and fellow- 
ship which has kept these diverse ele- 
ments in harmony. For the foreign stu- 
dents are proud and sensitive and as alien 
to each other as to the Americans. But 


youth is the time and the college is the 
place in which hot discussion and mutual 
chaffing are promotive of friendship, and 
it is not extravagant to anticipate that 
in later years, as some of these men come 
to discuss the same questions in earnest, 
they will carry something of the spirit of 


the clubroom into the diplomatic cham- 
ber. 

Last month in speaking of the Uni- 
versity-of Michigan I called attention to 
the changed conditions which had forced 
the State universities to pay more atten- 
tion to the life of the students. Since it 
has become fashionable, even in the up- 
per classes, for parents to send their boys 
and girls to college, there has been an in- 
crease in the athletic and society sets. The 
fraternities year by year set a higher 
standard of expenditure, which, tho still 
modest compared with that of Eastern 
colleges, is sufficient to fix a gulf be- 
tween the richer and poorer students. 

In Wisconsin the efforts made by the 
university authorities in the last few 
years to look after the social and athletic 
affairs and the housing of students 
aroused some natural resentment among 
the students, and in this they had the 
sympathy of such of the faculty who 
cling to the old laissez-faire ideals. It 
is an unsettled question whether the so- 





*For information on the Cosmovolitan Club move- 
ment see the revorts of the two national conventions. 
also an article by Louis Lochner, of Wisconsin, first 
presidert of the National Association, in Tue Inpr 
PENDENT, January 28, 1909. 
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cial cleavage of the university can be 
prevented anyway. What is the use of 
taculty and students struggling with the 
question of whether tickets to the 
Junior Prom shall be $3 or $5, when this 
is only a small part ot the expense in- 
volved in the affair? Whenever social 
entertainments become at all elaborate 
then the principle of competitive expen- 
diture, which is the basis of fashionable 
society, comes inevitably into play, and 


‘ what equality can there be between a 


student who spends a hundred dollars on 
his week-end girl and one who has only 
twice that for his year’s expenses? It 
might be better policy frankly to abandon 
such social functions to the fraternities 
and those who adopt their standards. 
Their aim in raising the scale of expendi- 
ture is of course to make them more ex- 
clusive, and the more fully they accom- 
plish this aim the better it is, in my opin- 
ion, for the rest of the university. 

There is among the young men of the 
University of Wisconsin as yet very lit- 
tle of that snobbishness prevailing in 
Cornell, Columbia and Harvard, which 
consists in looking upon the young wom- 
en in the university as their social inferi- 
ors and unfit associates. The fact that 
in Wisconsin, as in Michigan and else- 
here, there is a tendency to import girls 
for the Junior Prom and similar occa- 
sions, does not seem to me to contradict 
this statement. It is, in part, a natural 
tendency, as natural as to import a band 
or a speaker or clothes or mineral wa- 
ter. At every village dance the young 
fellow who can boast of an out-of-town 
girl has scored a social triumph. It is 
an expression of the principle of ex- 
ogamy, which appears in all grades of 
society from savagery to royalty. The 
coeds are indeed often invited to the 
Prom, but there is an obvious absurdity 
in a girl’s packing all her things in a 
trunk, leaving her sorority or boarding 
house, and moving over to a fraternity 
house, a few blocks away, while the 
escort whom she has dispossessed puts 
up with what lodgings he can find about 
town. Besides, as the young men tell 
me, they want “ornamental girls” for 
such occasions, and “who wants to spend 
a lot of money on a girl that he can see 
every day for nothing?” 

Except in such cases as this, where 
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the anti-democratic standards of the 
fashionable world infringe on university 
life. there does not seem to be much ot 
any discrimination against the women of 
the university. And except for the un- 
due devotion to social activities on the 
part of a small proportion of the stu- 
dents of both sexes there does not seem 
to be any “coeducational problem” in the 
University of Wisconsin. As I have 
shown in the article on Stanford Uni- 
versity, participation in society does not 
bring down the grades of the women so 
much as it does of the men, but as usual 
the blame for the failures of both is 
thrown on the women. I have also 
shown that the drift of the men away 
from the literary courses is as great in 
men’s colleges as it is in coeducational 
colleges, so it is not fair to blame the 
women for this. I therefore can see no 
excuse for President Van Hise’s action 
in promoting a movement for segrega- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin.* 
The movement started, curiously enough, 
in the desire of Professor Ely to get 
more women into the classes in political 
economy, which he feared was coming 
to be regarded as a purely masculine 
subject. It was taken up for the oppo- 
site reason by some of the literary pro- 
fessors from the monastic colleges of the 
East and had made considerable headway 
before it was disclosed. As soon, how- 
ever, as it became known to the public, 
it was interpreted as an attack upon the 
basic principle of coeducation. The 
chivalry of the West was aroused, and 
the storm of indignation from the alumni 
and press all over the State put a stop 
to it. The committee of the faculty, 
which the president had appointed to in- 
vestigate the question, never made a re- 
port. The friends of the women had no 
difficulty in disproving the charges 
brought against them whenever these be- 
came audible. It was shown that the 
quality of the women students as a whole 
was not deteriorating ; that more of them 
entered with advanced standing; that 
they did more advanced work; that they 
did not lower the standard of scholar- 
ship, but supplied their full quota to Phi 
Beta Kappa. It had been alleged that 





*See his argument in favor of scqresstion in Edu- 


cational Review, December, 1907. Also he Move- 
ment against Co-education,” by Wardon A. Curtis 
in THe INDEPENDENT, August 6, 1908. 


many of the women were coming to the 
university for a term or two in order to 
get into society, returning home as soon 
as they had made a sorority and acquired 
a useful circle of acquaintances. That 
is undeniably true ot some, but it was 
shown that the women, as a whole, were 
nearly as persistent as the men and im- 
proving more rapidly in this respect than 
the men. During the period 1870-1892, 
16 per cent. of the men and 12 per cent. 
of the women who registered as Fresh- 
men remained to graduate. During the 
period 1893-1908, 19 per cent. of the 
men and 18.4 per cent. of the women 
completed the course. The health of the 
women had not been injured by their 
college work, for of men who were 
graduated from 1869 to 1906, 5.8 per 
cent, have died and of the women only 
4.7 per cent. The proportion of women 
in the College of Science and Letters has 
increased from 29 per cent. in 1887 to 
45-9 per cent. in 1908, but why that, or 
the fact that some elective courses are 
practically monopolized by the women or 
the men, should alarm any one I do not 
see. A college class is not a ballroom or a 
dinner table that it should be so nicely 
balanced. On the contrary, the chief 
benefit of free coeducation is that it tends 
to minimize the sex consciousness which 
the usages of fashionable society are con- 
trived to exaggerate. 

Compulsory segregation, however 
kindly intended, works to the disadvan- 
tage of the weaker party, so it is fortu- 
nate that there are to be no “Jane Crow” 
classes in the University of Wisconsin, 
at least not for the present. The agita- 
tion of such a question is always injuri- 
ous, but the outcome was beneficial. As 
the attack upon Professor Ely established 
liberty as one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the University of Wisconsin, so 
the regents completed the triad by add- 
ing equality and fraternity, when they, 
in June, 1908, passed the following reso- 
lution : 

“Men and women shall be equally entitled to 
membership in all classes of the university, and 
there shall be no discrimination on account of 
sex in granting scholarships and fellowships in 
any of the colleges or departments of the uni- 
versity.” 

President Van Hise, in the article re- 
ferred to, advocated two methods of seg- 
regation; one, that which I have been 
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discussing, providing separate sections 
for the two sexes in such subjects as po- 
litical economy, ethics and languages ; 
the other providing vocational courses 
which would draw women away from the 
liberal arts department as the engineer- 
ing courses have drawn off the men. 
This latter seems to me to deserve the 
name of “natural segregation” rather 
than the former, to which President Van 
Hise applies it. Not from such an un- 
worthy motive, but because women have 
as much a right to training for the duties 
which nature or custom have assigned to 
them as the men have, the movement for 
higher education in housekeeping should 
be encouraged. * That cooking and sew- 
ing are woman’s work is popularly sup- 
posed to be one of the questions which 
were decided for all time “by the prim- 
ordial protoplasm.” We are becoming 
skeptical nowadays of such protoplasmic 
predestination, and fortunately we are 
not obliged to settle the destiny of wo- 
man for more than a generation ahead. 
But for the present it is clear that the 
main business of most women is in house- 
hold administration and industries, and 
that this is an unorganized, unskilled and 








uneconomical trade needing an educa- 
tional uplift as much as dairying and 
journalism. Wisconsin has been some- 
what slower than rival institutions in de- 
veloping along this line, but next year the 
department of home economics is to be 
reorganized and established in Lathrop 
Hall, the handsome woman’s building, 
which has just been completed. 

I should be unjust to President Van 
Hise if I left the impression that his 
blunder in encouraging the segregation 
movement—it certainly was impolitic if 
nothing else—was characteristic of his 
administration in general. On the con- 
trary, he has been very successful in de- 
veloping the university during the five 
years he has been in office and his plans 
for the future are aspiring and states- 
manlike. Trained in a science, geology, 
which is unique in combining the his- 
torical and the utilitarian, he has kept in 
mind both the cultural and the practical 
needs of the institution. He has made it 
his special object to secure a recognition 
of the duty of the State to support re- 
search work in pure science and at the 
saine time he has brought the advantages 
of the university to classes of people 
who, because of distance or 








lack of preparation, have been 
hitherto thought to be beyond 
its reach. What he said of his 
ideal in his inaugural address 
may be taken with more confi- 
dence than is customarily given 
to such utterances, because he 
is a man of few words and 
never talks for the fun of it: 


“The final and supreme test of the 
height to which a university attains 
it its output of creative men, not in 
science alone, but in arts, in litera- 
ture, in politics and in religion. 

For my part, I look forward 
with absolute confidence to the lib- 
eral support by the State of a school 
whose chief function is to add to 
the sum of human achievement. I 
am not willing to admit that a State 
university under a democracy shall 
be of lower grade than a State uni- 
versity under a monarchy.” 


When Professor Van Hise 
was elected president there was 
strong opposition to him, both 
political and personal, but he 
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has overcome this feeling, and 
solely by the growth of confi- 
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dence in his character and pur- 
poses, for he has none of the 
arts of popular politicians. In 
the West the ability to “jolly 
up” a crowd of any kind and 
to talk fluently and pleasingly 
on any occasion without saying 
anything worth while, is so 
common that it has come to be 
expected of every public man, 
and the lack of this in Presi- 
dent Van Hise was, absurd as 
it may seem, the chief cause of 
his unpopularity at the begin- 
ning of his administration. One 
of the students told me of a 
Freshman who came to his din- 
ing club with the remark: 
“What do you think, fellows; 
I walked up hill with Prexy 
this morning.” 














“Well, did he say anything ?” 

“W’y, yes. Of course he 
was a little embarrassed at first, 
but I soon put him at his ease, and, do 
you know, I| found him a very interesting 
fellow.” 

I tell this story because it seems to me 
to be characteristic of the change in at- 
titude of the students as a whole; they 
thought him a little embarrassed at first, 
but have since discovered his real worth. 
In some respects President Van Hise re- 
minds me of President Eliot, in his re- 
serve, in his scientific turn of mind, in his 
knack of saying the right thing at the 
wrong time, and in his ability to pick 
good men for his faculty, the rarest and 
most valuable of presidential qualifica- 
tions. 

President Van Hise is planning now 
for a university of ten thousand stu- 
dents, which he expects within the pres- 
ent generation. The first of the build- 
ings of the greater university has been 
erected, a heating plant of 10,000 student 
power. I had marked my snap-shot of 
this as “the ugliest building on the cam- 
pus” to form a companion piece to the 
old dairy building which struck my 
fancy, but I have since read in the presi- 
dent’s report that “its exterior is so pleas- 
ing that there has been very favorable 
comment on its architecture,” so I am 
obliged in due deference to authority to 
withdraw my caption and sacrifice the 
antithesis. The architectural rearrange- 
ment of the campus is a difficult problem, 


THE 


PRETTIEST BUILDING ON THE CAMPUS. 


The old dairy building. 


in my opinion not yet satisfactorily 
worked out. The present buildings are 
without harmony or system, but it would 
not do to call the campus a tabula rasa, 
as was done in California, for many of 
them are too good to be discarded. One 
of the largest of them, the armory and 
gymnasium, is as far as possible from 
the drill ground and athletic field. 
Chadbourne Hall, which is the only 
dormitory for women, and Lathrop Hall, 
which contains their lunch and club 
rooms and gymnasium, are on the oppo- 
site side of the campus from the pro- 
posed location of the other dormitories 
for women. 

The most interesting feature of the 
president’s architectural plans is his ef- 
fort to solve the housing problem by the 
erection of two groups of dormitories, 
or, rather, student homes, along the lake 
shore, one for men and the other for wo- 
men. The former are to, accommodate 
125 to 175 students each and the latter 
60 to 100. Each hall is to be complete in 
itself, with dining, reading and common 
rooms, built around three sides of a gar- 
den with southern exposure, on the op- 
posite side from the lake. Each hall 
will contain some students from all de- 
partments and classes, a larger and more 
representative group than the fraterni- 
ties, yet not too large for mutual ac- 
quaintance. Such a student home would 
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be so attractive as to reduce the frater- 
nity to its proper sphere, whatever that 
may be, and intra-hall athletics would 
largely replace the inter-collegiate, with 
a greater chance of preserving the true 
amateur spirit. It is greatly to be hoped 
in the interests of the college world that 
this plan may be carried out, as there is 
no other institution experimenting on 
just these lines. The difficulty is to find 
the money to build them fast enough, for 
if two were completed every year the 
students at the end of ten years would 
be more insufficiently accommodated than 
they are now unless the rate of increase 
decidedly slackens. 

In beauty of situation Wisconsin’s only 
rivals are California and Cornell. Its 
campus circles along Lake Mendota for 
a mile, while from its hills there is a 
magnificent view of the city and the 
farms, woods and lakes round about it. 
But the campus owes its attractiveness 
to nature, not to art. Little has been 
done for its embellishment since the days 
when the mound-builders, who were ap- 
parently disciples of the Nietzschean 
Zarathustra, placed the eagle and the 
serpent on its hilltops. In fact, the fine 
arts have not yet taken root in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which in this re- 
spect is behind the other State univer- 
sities, and that is saying a good deal. 
There is, however, a school of music, 
and, following the example of Michigan, 
some of its courses are given credit on a 
par with other studies of the university. 
Architecture is not taught, at least not 
the kind that is known as “long-haired 
architecture”; the other kind, the struc- 
tural, receives some attention in the Col- 
_lege of Engineering, where valuable in- 
vestigations on concrete construction 
have been carried on. Wisconsin has 
nothing to correspond with Yale’s collec- 
tion of paintings, Cornell’s collection of 
casts, California’s Greek theater or Har- 
vard’s museums of natural history. 

There has been no regular department 
of mining engineering, but that work is 
to be taken up in earnest next year, and 
it is characteristic of Wisconsin that a 
correspondence course in mining is 
established simultaneously with the four 
years’ resident collegiate course. The 
newly organized College of Medicine has 
likewise this double aspect. It has as yet 


few students, but the group of men who 
have been called together to form its 
faculty are already hard at work on the 
two extremes of their science, research 
and popular hygiene. A visit to the at- 
tics of the chemical, engineering and sci- 
ence buildings, where the medical de- 
partment finds temporary lodgings, is 
like plunging into the atmosphere of 
Johns Hopkins; there is the same zeal 
for investigation and the same disregard 
for environment. On the other hand, 
when one hears the discussion of plans 
for tuberculosis exhibits thruout the 
State, and the testing of water and 
serums, it seems more like the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. There will be two 
years of medical work given at Madison 
based on two years of college, The stu- 
dents will have to complete their medical 
course elsewhere, for the University of 
Wisconsin has no hospital facilities. 

The College of Law presents no orig- 
inal, or at least no spectacular, features. 
It seems to have pursued the even tenor 
of its way, confining itself to the training 
of practitioners, without taking part in 
the research, extension and constructive 
work in legislation which has been car- 
ried on so vigorously in other depart- 
ments of the university. I presume it 
would be impracticable to send the law 
seniors around the State to act as jus- 
tices of the peace for part of their lab- 
oratory work, as the teachers in train- 
ing are sent into the public schools, but 
there ought to be some way of making 
the lawyer useful to the community, and, 
what is more important, of making him 
feel that he is. 

The system of teaching fellowships 
just referred to is one of the new meth- 
ods devised by the department of educa- 
tion for solving the problem of prepar- 
ing teachers for secondary schools. 
Wisconsin is not yet ready for the step 
taken by California of requiring a year 
of graduate study of all teachers in the 
high schools, but the university is doing 
what it can to make it easy for the teach- 
ers to acquire this advanced work. A 
teaching fellow is to be assigned to each 
of the important high schools of the 
State, receiving from the university $225 
and from the school $100. He will teach 
under the supervision of university offi- 
cers and return to the university during 
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the summer session for the completion 
of his graduate work. 

To describe all the educational activ- 
ities of the agricultural college would re- 
quire an article as long as this. I am not 
sure that I can even count them straight. 
There is the “long course” of four years, 
with graduate work leading to Ph.D. in 
addition; the “middle course” of two 
vears; the “short course” of two four- 
teen-week terms; winter and summer 
dairy courses of twelve weeks; a farm- 
ers’ course of ten days, accompanied by 
a course in home-making for their wives. 
This, I believe, is all at Madison. For 
the State outside there are farmers’ in- 
stitutes, co-operative work at county 
high schools, butter and cheese scoring 
exhibitions, young people’s corn-grow- 
ing contests, milk production tests, 
tuberculosis demonstrations, spraying 
demonstrations, and inspection service 
of many kinds. 

With such work as this the public is 





























somewhat acquainted. More interest, 
therefore, attaches to the new fields into 
which university extension is being ex- 
tended. Having done so much for the 
farmer, or, rather, very much more than 
I have indicated, the University of Wis- 
consin is turning its attention to the 
mechanic. The Morrill Act, which start- 
ed all this in the United States, placed 
“instruction in the mechanic arts” on an 
equality with that in agriculture, but the 
development of the two branches has 
been astonishingly unequal. There have 
been comparatively few agricultural stu- 
dents taking the full course in residence, 
while the propaganda work among the 
farmers outside has been energetic and 
ingenious. On the other hand, all the 
work in mechanics and engineering has 
been done by regular students in four- 
year courses, and nobody thought of do- 
ing anything for the men in the shops. 
That this field should have been so long 
neglected is remarkable, because there 























CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY CLASS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AT THE BUCYRUS 
SHOPS, MILWAUKEE. 

The two men at the lower right hand corner are teachers from the University who meet the class every 
two weeks. 
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was practically no demand coming from 
the farmers for vocational training, 
while in other industrial lines there has 
been the greatest eagerness for it. This 
demand has been partly met by the pri- 
vate correspondence schools, but not 
very satisfactorily, because, after the 
student had enrolled and paid his fee in 
advance, the sooner he stopped sending 
in papers the better for the school. It is 
estimated that $10,000 monthly is sent 
out of Wisconsin to Eastern correspond- 
ence schools. The university, in taking 
up this vocational training, does not con- 
fine itself to correspondence methods. 
When the work was begun last year 
classes, aggregating 263 students, were 
opened in eight large manufacturing 
concerns in Milwaukee, more than one- 
tenth of their entire force. The com- 
panies provided and equipped class- 
rooms and gave the men the time to 
meet the instructor, who came to them 
every two weeks. Artisans’ courses have 
been established in the university similar 
to the shorter courses in agriculture, and 
the bright students in the correspond- 
ence work may be given scholarships 
sufficient to pay their expenses at the 


university for a brief period of study in 


the shops and laboratories there. Last 
year a bakers’ inst‘tute, analogous to the 
farmers’ institutes, was held in Milwau- 
kee, in which experts in wheat and flour, 
food chemists, bacteriologists and prac- 
tical bakers took part. As a token of 
their appreciation of such work, the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Milwaukee had a bill introduced into 
the recent Legislature which appropri- 
ates $50,000 for extension work for next 
year and $75,000 for the year following. 
This was passed, and in addition $30,000 
a year was made for agricultural exten- 
sion and $20,000 a year for farmers’ in- 
stitutes. 

When the extension work is fully or- 
ganized there will be a representative of 
the university, with two or more assist- 
ants, in each of the eleven districts into 
which the State is to be divided. He 
will have his headquarters at one of the 
public libraries, and will organize lecture 
courses, look after the correspondence 
students, provide officials and the public 
with information and expert assistance, 
advise young people as to the choice of 


a profession, and furnish books, clip- 
pings and outlines for lyceum debates. 

What will come of this rural free de- 
livery system of education no one can 
tell yet. It looks like a big idea. At any 
rate, it is a logical development of the 
Wisconsin principles of breaking down 
the barriers which separate the life with- 
in the college from the life without, and 
of getting all the public agencies to 
working together. The normal schools 
and the denominational colleges, instead 
of fighting the university, are affiliated 
with it, sending many of their students 
to the State university for the profes- 
sional courses after they have finished 
the “junior college” work. In 1904, 
when George Foster Peabody wanted to 
give the people of Georgia a demonstra- 
tion of the advantage of one strong in- 
stitution in a State instead of half a 
dozen scattered and weak ones, he chose 
Wisconsin as his object lesson, and char- 
tered a train to take to Madison the Gov- 
ernor, members of the Legislature, trus- 
tees of the university, judges of the 
Supreme Court and other prominent 
men. 

The university receives its reward for 
making itself useful by popular appre- 
ciation and generous support. For the 
two years beginning today the recent 
Legislature has provided about $2,500,- 
ooo. Of this, between $700,000 and 
$800,000 comes from the regular two- 
sevenths of a mill tax. For books there 
is a special appropriation of $50,000 a 
year, and for building $200,000 a year. 

But however liberal may be the sup- 
port given by a State to its university, it 
needs to be supplemented by private 
beneficence, for there are many things 
of the highest importance which do not 
appeal to the people, but may be dis- 
cerned by some person of unusual fore- 
sight and knowledge of conditions. Such 
a person was the late William Freeman 
Vilas, who bequeathed his entire fortune, 
amounting to $3,000,000 or more, to the 
University of Wisconsin. Colonel Vilas 
was for seventeen years a professor of 
law and for eleven years a regent of the 
university. That he had a thoro under- 
standing of its cavabilities and deficien- 
cies is shown by his will. This has been 
published by the university in a memo- 
rial pamphlet, and is of great interest, 
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both from a legal and an educational 
standpoint. 

After the death of his wife and 
daughter the estate passes into the hands 
of trustees, who are to allow half the 
income to accumulate until the capital 
reaches $20,000,000, and then a quarter 
of the income until it reaches $30,000,- 
ooo. The surplus is to be spent for the 
university according to provisions which 
are very definite and yet ingeniously 
elastic. In brief, the university will ulti- 
mately have, first, a large and handsome 
theater, suitable for assemblies and mu- 
sical and dramatic entertainments. Then 
there will be sixty undergraduate schol- 
arships of $400 a year and sixty fellow- 
ships of $600 or more. Part of these 
fellowships are for travel and foreign 
study; part of them are for art and 
music. 

At least one-fifth of these scholar- 
ships and fellowships are to be given 
to students of negro blood if worthy and 


qualified candidates present themselves. 
This is an amusing instance of our con- 
flicting State legislation; what Kentucky 
prohibits Wisconsin compels, that is, co- 
education of the races. Musical festi- 
vals are to be held and prizes offered for 
the encouragement of musical talent and 
appreciation. Finally, there are to be ten 
or more research professorships estab- 
lished. The incumbent is to receive a 
salary between $5,000 and $10,000, and 
may retire after fifteen years on a pen- 
sion. The professor shall never be re- 
quired to give instruction for more than 
three hours a week, and he shall be pro- 
vided with whatever he needs for his in- 
vestigations ; assistants, clerks, mechan- 
icians, collectors, books, specimens, appa- 
ratus, traveling expenses, etc. In short, 
if a college professor were to describe 
his ideal of Heaven, it would be very 
much like a Vilas professorship, but, like 
Heaven, it is in the indefinite future, and 
it will be hard to attain. 


The George Washington University 


BY RICHARD D. HARLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


[Dr. Harlan is a son of Judge John Marshall Harlan, of the United States Supreme 


Court, 


and, as the special representative of the George Washington 


University, gives an 


authoritative reply to the criticisms of the Carnegie Foundation.—EpirTor. ] 


N its issue of June 17, on “The Car- 
| negie Foundation and The George 
Washington University,” THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S comments upon the work and 
mission of the university were so friend- 
ly that I have asked this opportunity to 
say certain things about its work and 
mission which ought now to be said. 

In the rehearing, which in due time 
wil! be asked at the hands of the trustees 
of the Carnegie Foundation, and which, 
in justice to the cause of higher educa- 
tion at the national capital, will surely 
be granted when the full facts are pre- 
sented, the university authorities are con- 
fident that—in regard to our require- 
ments for admission and graduation—it 
wili become as clear as noonday that the 
executive committee’s recent action was 
taken upon an entire misapprehension of 
the situation; and that, as soon as tlie 


university complies with the rule of the 
Foundation with reference to the mini- 
mum of productive endowment, The 
George Washington University will be 
restored to the list of “accepted institu- 
tions.” For—with due regard to vary- 
ing local conditions—the purpose of Mr. 
Carnegie’s princely endowment of a 
“Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching” was, surely, to encourage, and 
never to cripple, institutions that were 
earnestly striving to serve their own lo- 
calities, and, with equal sincerity, were 
endeavoring to advance the standards of 
higher education. It is an excellent 
thing to have a giant’s strength, but it is 
supremely important for such an educa- 
tional Titan to use that strength gently 
and with discrimination. 

We covet the most rigid scrutiny—far 
more complete than the courteous repre- 
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sentative of the Foundation: was able to 
give during his recent two days’ visit. 
And we are serenely confident that a 
more minute inspection of our actual, 
every day work, and a fuller considera- 
tion of the special functions performed 
by The George Washington University 
to its local constituency will show that 
the progress made by this university dur- 
ing the past five years—in the direction 
of that “advancement” of educational 
standards which the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is seeking gradually to bring about 
in all parts of this unevenly developed 
land of ours—has had few parallels in 
the history of higher education in Amer- 
ica. 

The action of the Foundation’s execu- 
tive committee was, in part, avowedly 
based upon what appeared to the commit- 
tee as a disproportionately large number 
of “special students” in the university— 
“more than one-third of the total enroll- 
ment.” To us on the ground the commit- 
tee seemed to have made the serious mis- 
take of applying, rather mechanically, the 
yard-stick of a general rule to peculiar 
local conditions, which most educators 
would say ought to be judged in their 


own light, and measured by a far more 
flexible standard. 
There are all kinds of “special stu- 


dents.” One type ought, as far as possi- 
ble, to be weeded out of American uni- 
versity and college life. Recall the de- 
lights of campus and dormitory, the ath- 
letics, dramatics, glee clubs and all the 
charming camaradcrie of student life 
at such institutions as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Brown, Williams, 
Amherst and Cornell. Picture to your- 
self the hordes of half-baked young fel- 
lows who have shirked their work -all 
thru preparatory school, and who, if the 
bars were let down, would dearly love to 
“take a few special courses at college” 
and enjoy two or more years of dilettante 
loafing in such an environment as indi- 
cated above. In the case of institutions 
of that type, any sane critic of American 
university and college life would readily 
admit that the able men who, from their 
watch-tower at 576 Fifth avenue, are en- 
deavoring faithfully to conduct a nation- 
wide examination and testing of our 
universities and colleges (a testing that 
shall help the given university or college, 


and never hamper its local usefulness), 
would only be rendering a wholesome 
service to such institutions if, when nec- 
essary, the Carnegie Foundation warned 
them that their number of “specials” was 
approaching or had passed the danger 
point. And in deciding just when that 
point was reached it would be safe, and 
entirely just, for the Foundation to base 
such a warning upon the condensed sta- 
tistics of matriculants, and to apply with 
an almost mechanical uniformity the 
thumb rule as to what would be “a dis- 
proportionate number of special stu- 
dents,” without detailed inquiry into the 
exact character of such special students 
or of the relations of the institution in 
question to its own constituency. 

But to any one witha full knowledge 
of educational conditions at the national 
capital, and particularly the type of 
“special students” attending The George 
Washington University, it seems essen- 
tially unscientific, and unjust to the com- 
munity as well as the university, to insist 
that we must apply, far more rigidly than 
we are now doing, the yard-stick of “15 
points” of high school work to those who 
apply for admission as “special students” 
and who wish to take simply.a few sub- 
jects, with no intention of working for 
a degree. ; 

There is very little in the student life 
of The George Washington University 
to attract the undesirable type of “special 
students.” We have neither dormitories 
nor campus, and no athletic field of our 
own. Our student activities in athletics, 
dramatics and in social matters are in- 
evitably reduced to the minimum, altho 
the authorities are glad to do all they can 
to encourage the students in a proper ad- 
mixture of these features of college life. 
But the physical limitations being what 
they are at present, precious few appli- 
cations for enrolment as “special stu- 
dents” come to us from that class of 
voung men, whose main desire is to en- 
jov “college life” for a year or two, with 
a little study thrown in. simply for the 
purpose of saving one’s face, or avoiding 
a stern parent’s criticism. 

The population of Washington is: sui 
generis. Our special students are of two 
types : 

(1) There are many bright young men 
in the Government service, who have 
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come from parts of the country where 
good high schools were few and far be- 
tween, and who were therefore unable 
to get “15 points” ot high school work 
to their credit. More often than not, 
these young men are from twenty-five to 
thirty years of age. But they are ambi- 
tious for something better than a life 
position as a Government clerk, and they 
wish to. take a few special courses at 
the university, in order to add to their 
intellectual equipment and enable them, 
later on, to earn a better livelihood. 
While we have abolished our “night 
schools,” we always expect to maintain 
classes from 4.30 to 6.30 p. m., in order 
to make it possible for Government 
clerks to get a better education than their 
earlier opportunities afforded them. 
Such young men do not come to the 
university to have a “good time”; they 
come “for business,” and they are an 
unusually serious lot of feiiows. Instead 
of being condemned by our friends at 
576 Fifth avenue for admitting even a 
large number of such “special students” 
we ought to be commended. Our pri- 
mary mission is a local one. We are set 
here in this community to serve the peo- 


ple of Washington, to meet their peculiar 
educational needs, and it would be a 
criminal neglect of our public duty if we 
applied the “15 points” rule too rigidly 
to such a deserving and intellectual class 


of young men. Here is a typical case: 
We have just enrolled, as a “special stu- 
dent” for next autumn in the College of 
the Political Sciences, a Government 
clerk over forty years of age, who, in or- 
der to fit himself for better service in 
his present position, will take certain 
courses in the political sciences. He 
could not dig out more than 8 “points” 
from his high school course of twenty- 
five years ago; but he is well qualified 
by reason of his age, his serious pur- 
pose and general experience, to pursue 
the course elected. We are doing him 
and the Government a service in letting 
him in. And yet he would go to make 
up the apparently fatal “one-third of the 
total enrollment.” 

(2) There is in Washington a second 
type of “special student,” whom it is 
surely the duty and privilege of this uni- 
versity to serve—a class of well-to-do 
people, with some leisure and study, who 


are desirous of taking a few special 
courses, such as English literature, the 
languages, philosophy, economics, polit- 
ical science, diplomatic history, etc. Many 
of them may never have taken the regu- 
lar high school course, but most of them 
have had a good deal of general culture 
and intellectual ability. 

Bearing in mind always, that (be- 
cause of its lack of campus, dormitories, 
etc.) this institution is in no danger of 
an influx of idlers who would enroll 
themselves merely for the purpose of 
having a “good time’’—surely no reason- 
able person would hold that The George 
Washington University ought to close, 
or narrow, its doors to these two classes 
of “special students”—provided, always, 
that the previous preparation of such a 
student for the particular subject he 
wishes to elect fits him to pursue that 
subject without demoralizing or retard- 
ing the regular students in that course. 

Che words just italicised give the crux 
of the whole question, which seems to 
have been lost sight of by the Carnegie 
executive committee, in the undue em- 
phasis it had laid upon the fact that 
“more than one-third” of our “total en- 
rollment are special students.” 

To illustrate the matter concretely, let 
us say that the Carnegie examiner look- 
ed at the admission card of John Smith, 
showing the full “15 points” of high 
school work. “John Smith is all right,” 
says the examiner. Next, he inspects the 
card of William Jones. To take an ex- 
treme case, for the sake of illustration, 
we shall say that Jones has only 6 
“points” of high school work to his 
credit. “That’s bad,” says the examiner, 
and forthwith he adds Jones’s name to 
what seems to him to be a dangerously 
long list of “specials.” He has never 
seen Mr. Jones. He does not know that 
he is a_serious-minded Government 
clerk, twenty-five or thirty years of age, 
whose six “points” of preparatory work 
were won in subjects which, when added 
to his serious purposes and good mental 
caliber, qualify him abundantly for ad- 
mission as a “special student” in the par- 


‘ticular subject he elects, with no harm 


to the university and much good to him- 
self. 

Those who have observed the type of 
earnest “special students” found in The 
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George Washington University, and 
who are all equally well acquainted with 


an entirely ditferent type of “specials,” . 


who, in spite of all rules, will so often 
slip into such institutions as the ones 
just named (because of attractions 
which this university does not possess), 
will subscribe to the statement, which is 
made here deliberately, that, taken as a 
class, the “special students” attending 
the George Washington University have 
nothing corresponding to them in other 
institutions. 

In judging of our “special students,” 
two points should be kept clearly in 
mind : 

(1) This university admits no one as 
a candidate for a degree unless the ap- 
plicant substantially meets the entrance 
requirements. How, then, could we 
“lower,” by a single ell, “the value of 
the A. B,; degree” in admitting even a 
large number of “special students” of 
the two types described above? 

(2) Taking as an extreme case the 
applicant with only six “points,” it 
should be remembered that his six 
“points” were not won haphazard, in any 
subjects ; but, if admitted at all as a spe- 
cial student, it is because those “points” 
showed the necessary preliminary edu- 
cation fitting him to take up the special 
subject or subjects he may elect. 

] have said enough to convince any 
scientific investigator of educational 
problems—and particularly of the edu- 
cational needs of the capital—that it 
would be most unjust to this institution 
and to this peculiar community to apply 
too rigidly, and at long range, a general 
rule against “specials” that was made to 
fit entirely different conditions. 

If that great Foundation is to help and 
not to cripple the cause of higher and 
practical education at the capital, there 
must be a far more discriminating esti- 
mate of local needs, and of the plain 
duty resting upon The George Washing- 
ton University to meet those needs, than 
has been made by the Carnegie commit- 
tee, in so far as its recent action was 
based upon our educational standards 
and policies. 

And now will THe INDEPENDENT per- 
mit me to say some things about the real 
aims of this university? Tue INDE- 
PENDENT’S sympathy with the general 












idea of developing a strong university at 
the national capital, and its friendly atti- 
tude toward Ihe George Washington 
University have let its editor into some 
misapprehension or exaggeration of 
those aims. 

Unquestionably, the Federal capital— 
with its wonderful libraries, museums, 
laboratories and collections—offers ex- 
traordinary facilities for graduate work, 
and the day will surely come (in spite of 
all difficulties and obstacles, and in the 
face of all narrow and provincial objec- 
tions) when some institution here will 
co-ordinate and effectively utilize those 
facilities for advanced teaching. And 
yet, as far as The George Washington 
University is concerned, the evolution of 
our graduate work will come as a natu- 
ral outgrowth of the work we are doing 
in our various undergraduate depart- 
ments ; and even now we are doing grad- 
uate work in certain lines that will com- 
pare favorably with the work done in 
many an institution boasting of immense 
endowments. 

But we are not bitten, in the least, by 
any ambition to become the great na- 
tional university of which so much has 
been said. Our fundamental mission, as 
well as our supreme desire, is to serve 
our own community, by furnishing to 
the young people of Washington (1) the 
best possible general education, by 
means of our college of arts and sci- 
ences ; (2) a thoroly practical and liberal 
education, as a means of livelihood, in 
the fields represented by our college of 
engineering and the mechanic arts, our 
departments of law, medicine, dentistry, 
our college of pharmacy and veterinary 
science, and our teachers’ college, which 
has already been officially recognized as 
being of great value to the public schools 
of the District. 

As we are the only non-sectarian uni- 
versity in the District, and are so cen- 
trally located, we are in a position to 
render yeoman service in the fields of 
higher and practical education to this in- 
telligent and growing population. A city 
of this size surely needs a strong uni- 
versity to meet the local educational de- 
mands ; besides which, the capital of this 
great nation ought to have such a uni- 
versity. Now, if a university can be de- 
veloped here, which on its own lines 



























would be to the District of Columbia 
what certain large universities are to 
their respective cities, such an institution 
would, in time, become of no little na- 
tional importance, because of its very 
location. 

The editor of THE INDEPENDENT has 
said that the financial problems confront- 
ing The George Washington University 
are due to “its effort to expand into a 
metropolitan university of the standing 
of Columbia or Chicago.” The explana- 
tion is offered in an entirely friendly 
spirit, for he goes on to say that altho 
such plans are “ambitious” they are “not 
impracticable,” and that he hopes “they 
will be carried out.” But he is entirely 
mistaken as to the present program of 
The George Washington University. 
What the next twenty-five years may 
bring to the university bearing the im- 
mortal name of the father .of his coun- 
try we modestly leave to the future. 

But what we have done is to lift our 
standards of entrance and graduation, 
and to shift the entire university from 
the “night school” to the “all day” basis, 
simply in order that we might the better 
serve our own community. Here are 
some eloquent figures showing how this 
university, under President Needham’s 
wise administration, has contributed 
toward the “advancement of teaching” 
in the city of Washington. Eight years 
ago we had 1,300 students ; today, there 
are more than 1,500—a very respectable 
increase. But when the figures are ana- 
lyzed, the real advance is nothing short 
of remarkable. Eight years ago, out of 
the 1,300 students, only 71 were giving 
all their time to their college and um- 
versity work! Today, we have more 
than 500 giving their full time, and with 
a splendid body of half-time students, 
who, with a few exceptions, are here 
“for business.” Eight years ago we had 
only 11 teachers giving their entire time 
to the institution; today there are 44. — 
The growth in number of full-time 
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students during the last five years has 
shown, beyond a shadow of doubt, that 
there is a local demand for the develop- 
ment of a first-class university, capable 
of meeting all the educational needs of 
its permanent and temporary residents. 

And yet, while our primary mission, 
as well as our supreme ambition, is to 
serve the citizens of Washington, there 
is, however, one special field of service 
to the whole nation which we do pro- 
pose to enter, and that is the field repre- 
sented by our new college of the political 
sciences, the enlargement of which is 
being financed separately from the uni- 
versity as a whole, by means of a special 
five years’ sustentation fund of $25,000 
a year, which is now being raised for 
that college. 

If public-spirited Americans, both men 
and women (who would appreciate the 
added prestige coming to their country 
if American consuls were more uni- 
formly ideal representatives of our peo- 
ple), and the business interests of the 
country (which have a financial stake in 
the development of “A Consular Corps 
of Well-Disciplined Soldiers of Com- 
merce”) will now come forward and 
complete the sustentation fund for this 
new college of the political sciences, 
located at the national capital, we are 
confident that, in the efforts which Presi- 
dent Taft and Secretary Knox are mak- 
ing to bring about .a complete and per- 
manent reform of the consular service, 
this new college will soon become a valu- 
able ally of the Administration, and it 
will be all the more effective because 
such a consular training school, as well 
as the Government, is relieved of all the 
embarrassments that would inevitably 
arise, if, at this stage of our progress 
toward the civil service millennium, the 
Government itself were to attempt the 
financial support and active management 
of such a school. 


Tue GeorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 









Samuel de 


Champlain 


BY DR. EDWARD D. COLLINS 


[Beginning on July 4 and continuing a week is to be held the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of the Discovery of Lake Champlain. The celebration is managed by the States of New 
York and Vern.ont, who have made large appropriations for the purpose, as has also the 


National Government. 
July 5 and at Ticonderoga on July 6. 


Root will make one of the principal addresses. 


Perhaps the most elaborate celebration will occur at Crown Point on 
President Taft will be in attendance and Senator 


The author of the following article is the 


Professor-elect of Pedagogy in Middlebury College.—Eprror. ] 


of the tercentenary celebration of 

the discovery of Lake Champlain 
will be the discovery of the man whose 
name it bears. Readers and writers of 
English have paid comparatively little at- 
tention until recently to the career and 
works of a man who was in many re- 
spects the most remarkable of all the 
pioneers in the exploitation of the New 
World. Americans cannot excuse them- 
selves on the ground that they have no 
interest in Canadian history; for Cham- 
plain was not only the founder of New 
France, he was also the first explorer in 
the true meaning of the word of the New 
England coast, and quite the first to pub- 
lish a full and accurate report of his ob- 
servations. He was, moreover, the first 
European to give an exact account of 
the life of the Indians of New England 
and New York. His writings contain 
passages of especial fascination to New 
Yorkers and Vermonters, being the nar- 
ration of the first white man who viewed 
and described the shores and islands of 
the lake to which he gave his name and 
the adjacent mountains. Yet for 270 
years his writings remained a sealed book 
for English readers, and not until still 
more recent years have his works been 
available in any general way to the Amer- 
ican public. One cannot read many 
pages of the voyages without feeling 
himself irresistibly drawn toward this 
central figure who first opened the 
northern door of the beautiful Cham- 
plain Valley to white visitancy, that 
individual in whose career one mere 
incident has at length become a fact 
large enough to merit a great com- 
memorative celebration. Yet this fact is 
not his chief claim to distinction.. His 
fields of activity were so numerous, so 
rich in varied incident, wide travel, and 
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| T is to be hoped that one of the results 


perilous adventure, his permanent con- 
tributions to the knowledge of aboriginal 
conditions were so many and so positive 
that he placed succeeding generations re- 
peatedly under obligations to him. A 
brief survey of some of these activities 
and contributions will better enable one 
to appreciate the man who first broke 
into this corner of American wilderness 
with the arts of a civilized race. 

This versatile personality was for al- 
most one-third of a century the inspirer 
and the dominating spirit in French ex- 
ploration and colonization in America. 
He was especially well prepared for his 
work. - Temperament, education, and 
early associations contributed to this end. 
Samuel Champlain was born in 1567, in 
Brouage, a little seaport on the Bay of 
Biscay. His father was a captain in the 
royal navy, and this with other circum- 
stances in the boy’s early life gave him 
an acquaintance with military and com- 
mercial enterprises. He fought for the 
King in Brittany. He was for a few 
years quartermaster in the army and 
gained business experience in its depart- 
ments. He mastered the elements of 
navigation. He gave attention to cart- 
ography. He visited the West Indies 
and for over two years studied at first 
hand the operation of Spanish methods 
of colonization. He made sketches and 
plans of the principal ports of the islands, 
thus early cultivating that habit of using 
his pencil to which we owe so much. He 
landed at Vera Cruz, went inland to the 
City of Mexico, on his return made his 
way to Panama, and there, more than 
three centuries ago, his fertile brain con- 
ceived the idea of a ship canal across the 
Isthmus, “by which,” he says, “the voy- 
age to the South Sea would be shortened 
by more than 1,500 leagues.” 

His voyages to the Atlantic Coast be- 





TREATY BETWEEN PETER MINUIT AND THE INDIANS 


NEGOTIATED IN 1626. 


By this transaction Minuit came into possession of the whole of Manhattan 


Island for a consideration of $24. 


gan the grea: work of his career in 


1603. Champlain was then thirty-five or 
thirty-six years old. An old acquaint- 
ance, Aymer de Chastes, Governor of 
Dieppe, under whom Champlain had 
served in the royal fleet off Brittany, 
came to court to seek a patent of Henry 
IV, “resolved,” as Champlain says, “to 
proceed to New France in person and 
dedicate the rest of his days to the service 
of God and his king.” The gray-haired 
‘veteran found in Champlain a man after 
his own heart, and the latter was nothing 
loth to leave the antechambers of the 
Louvre for the uncharted shores of the 
New World. He accompanied the expe- 
dition in the capacity of geographer to 
the king. 

To the incident of this appointment as 
well as to Champlain’s custom of making 
full notes and sketches do we owe the 
cultivation of his habit of preparing full 
reports of his experiences with the ut- 
most care. His official appointment im- 
prest upon him the responsibility for ac- 


curacy and ful- 

ness, while it 

created a de- 

mand for the products of his pen. In 
this voyage Champlain explored the 
Saguenay River some thirty or forty 
miles. He noted the extraordinary fea- 
tures of the stream and its shores, and 
altho not the first white man to view 
them he was the first to give an account 
of them. He went up the St. Lawrence 
River also as far as the Lachine Rapids 
in boats and a few miles further on foot 
along the shore. His _ characteristic 
thoroness is shown in this expedition. 
Sixty years before him Cartier had 
traversed the same course. His brief 
and fragmentary narration had no 
marked influence in stimulating interest 
in exploring New France. Champlain 
explored both shores of the river, the 
bays, inlets, and tributary streams, de- 
scribed the character of the soil, the for- 
ests, the animal life, the vegetable prod- 
ucts, and the Indians, who exhibited 
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marked differences from those found by 
Cartier. The results of his exploration 
Champlain published in an elaborate re- 
port under the King’s sanction, and this 
report became an authoritative and im- 
portant work in the early stages of 
French colonization in America. 

Champlain’s next voyage brought him 
to the coast of Nova Scotia, whither he 
accompanied a colonizing expedition 
headed by De Monts and Poutrincourt. 
It happened that Champlain was the best 
engineer in the party and to him fell the 
lot of choosing the site and laying out 
plans of the grounds and buildings. His 
main purpose, however, was exploration, 
and from the settlement as a base he be- 
gan to extend his knowledge of the re- 
.gion at the first opportunity. Thus be- 
gan the first detailed observation of the 
New England Coast made by Europeans. 
Champlain spent three summers in this 
work, and his winters in charting the re- 
gion and making many local maps of 
bays, harbors and rivers. The first of 
these surveys he began in September, 
1604. He examined the coast from the 
St. Croix to the Penobscot, gave their 
names to Mt. Desert Island and Isle 
Haute, and penetrated the Penobscot as 
far as the site of the city of Bangor. 

In a subsequent voyage he explored 
the mouths of the Kennebec and Saco 


observing carefully the natives and their 
customs and noting comparisons with the 
habits of the: Indians found further 
north. He saw one of their fortifica- 
tions, a palisade fort, and stopped and 
made sketches of it. He spent two days 
at Old Orchard Beach. He conferred 
with the Indians at Cape Ann, gave them 
a piece of charcoal and got them to draw 
a rough outline of Massachusetts Bay. 
They showed him the location of several 
different tribes by arrangements of peb- 
bles. He sailed into Boston Harbor,* 
followed the shore, and a few days later 
entered Plymouth Harbor, a decade and 
a half ahead of the Mayflower. Of 
Plymouth Harbor Champlain made a 
fairly accurate drawing. He described 
the Indians and their occupations and 
implements. He then rounded Cape Cod 
and proceeded as far as Nauset Harbor, 
at which point, provisions running short, 
he turned back to his little settlement. 
It was Champlain’s intention to com- 
plete this exploration of the New Eng- 
land Coast the following summer. This 


plan was interfered with by Poutrin- 
court, who wished to see for himself the 


points covered in the previous year’s ex- 
ploration. Thus delayed, Champlain 
proceeded as far as Chatham Harbor, 
where it became necessary to put in and 
repair his disabled barque. This done, 
he sailed along Vineyard Sound, which 
marks the southern terminus of his New 
England explorations. 

Thus he completed three years and 
four months of pioneer work of the most 
thoro kind on the Atlantic Coast at a 
time when there was not an European 
settlement of any kind on the eastern 
shore of North America between his own 
little colony and Florida. Nor had there, 
been any previous exploration of any 
significance. Gosnold and Pring had 
touched the coast, but left brief and in- 
definite notes. Weymouth anchored at 
Monhegan Island during Champlain’s 
second summer. John Smith gave the 
English their fullest early description of 





*Slafter says, “Champlain sailed into Boston Har- 
bor” (Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, IV, 
110). Parkman’s narrative admits the same _inter- 
pretation (Pioneers of New France, 258). Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, one of the most careful, accurate 
and critical historians of the colonial period, in his 
edition of Champlain’s Voyages, follows Slafter’s 
scholarly notes of the Prince Society’s edition of 
Champlain’s Voyages. The minuteness of Champlain’s 
description leaves slight room for doubt. 
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the New England Coast, but Champlain’s 
painstaking and exact record antedated 
the romantic Englishman’s by a decade, 
while in point of historical value it was 
far more important. It covered an ample 
and fairly accurate survey of the sinuous 
New England Coast line for a thousand 
miles; it gave minute and careful de- 
scriptions of the soil, forests and people. 
In respect to the latter, it portrayed their 
appearance, dress, habits of life, occu- 
pations, domestic relations, and civil in- 
stitutions. This is the earliest accurate 
account of the New England Indians be- 
fore their contact with white men, and it 
is the nearest approach to a critical study 
of them left by any early voyager. 

The monopoly of the fur trade, under 
which De Mont’s little colony was to be 
established, was rescinded in 1607, and 
Champlain sailed for France, after a 
brief exploration of the Basin of Mines. 
His activities hereafter were to lie in the 
Valley of the St. Lawrence, in which his 
initial exploration had been made five 
vears before. A quarter of a century of 
hard work awaited him. His comrade 
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in command, Pont Gravé, stopped at the 
active center of the Canadian fur trade, 
Tadoussac, but Champlain left him there 
and on June 30, 1608, held his course up 
the river till he reached the rugged cliffs 
where three days later he laid the found- 
ations of Quebec. Champlain’s pencil 
has given us a rude picture of the little 
group of wooden buildings which his 
workmen erected. Here with twenty- 
eight men he elected to spend the winter 
while Pont Gravé returned to France. 
Twenty of his twenty-eight men were 
dead before spring, and half the rest 
were suffering from disease. It had been 
a winter of tragic misery. But no soon- 
er had the returning sails gladdened the 
eyes of the little band of watchers on 
the cliffs than Champlain resumed his 
plans for exploration. An ordinary man 
would have had enough of it. But 
Champlain’s mind was not at rest, and 
within a fortnight of Pont Gravé’s re- 
turn he had set out an expedition into 
the country of the Iroquois. The inci- 


dents of this expedition are to be com- 
memorated next July. 














RUINS OF 


FORT TICONDEROGA. 


Captured by Ethan Allen, May 10, 1775. 
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Champlain’s immediate purpose was 
twofold, to enlarge his personal knowl- 
edge of the country, and to gain political 
advantage thru alliance with the Algon- 
quins of the Ottawa and the Hurons of 
the lake beyond. The fur trade was the 
great asset of the wilderness. Upon it 
depended the success of the settlement at 
Quebec and the fate of New France. 
‘The fur trade, in turn, depended upon 
the co-operation of the Indians of the 
regions named. Thru their wildernesses 
came the fur-laden canoes; thither lay 
the ever-luring path to China. These 
tribes could not be depended upon to help 
the French unless the French could be 
depended upon to help the Indians. This 
was the give and take of Indian politics. 
Champlain was the soul of honor even in 
dealing with savages. Their relations 
meant nothing less than an offensive and 
defensive alliance. This alliance became 
a principle of French policy. Following 
this principle Champlain deliberately in- 
curred the enmity of the most powerful 
native tribes in America, the tribes of the 
Iroquois, because they were the enemy 
of his allies. 

The advance toward the lake, the con- 


duct of his allies, the encampments, the 
deliberations, the methods of travel and 
difficulties en route, and the incantations 
of the Pilotois or soothsayers are all de- 
scribed in Champlain’s account of the ex- 


pedition. When the lake was reached 
and progress became more dangerous the 
plan of advance was altered and the com- 
pany moved only by night and rather 
slowly up the lake along the western 
shore. It was anticipated that the war 
party, for it was nothing less, would pass 
thru Lake George and on the Hudson 
River, from which it might strike a swift 
blow on some outlying Mohawk town. 
Champlain’s narrative is as follows: 


“Continuing our course in this lake on the 
west side I saw, as I was observing the coun- 
try, some very high mountains on the east side, 
with snow on the top of them. I inquired of 
the savages if these places were inhabited. They 
told me that they were—by the Iroquois—and 
that in these places there were beautiful valleys 
and open stretches fertile in grain such as I 
had eaten in this country, with a great many 
other fruits; and that the lake went near some 
mountains, which were perhaps, as it seemed 
to me, about fifteen leagues from us. I saw 
on the south others not less high than the first, 


but they had no snow at all. The savages told 
me that it was there that we were to go to find 
their enemies, and that these mountains were 
thickly peopled. They also said it was neces- 
sary to pass a rapid, which I saw afterward, 
and from there to enter another lake, three or 
four leagues long; and that when we had 
reached the end of that it would be necessary 
to follow a trail for four leagues, and to pass 
over to a river which empties on the coast of 
the Almouchiquois.” 

The enemy, however, saved them the 
trouble of making so long a journey. 

About ten o’clock on the night of the 
29th of July, near Ticonderoga, an Iro- 
quois flotilla was sighted, and instantly 
the silence of the night was pierced by 
the war screams of the two parties. The 
Iroquois made for the shore, landed, and 
threw together a barricade, for which 
they felled trees. Champlain mentions 
their use of stone axes. He and his party 
remained on the lake, within arrow range 
of the shore, lashing the canoes together 
with poles to prevent their separation in 
case of attack. By mutual assent the bat- 
tle was deferred till daybreak, when the 
canoes were allowed to land and the allies 
drew up on the shore. The three French- 
men in the party had managed to remain 
concealed in the canoes, and now Cham- 
plain’s two companions made their way 
into the woods unnoticed by the enemy. 
As the Iroquois came forward from their 
barricade in good order and formed in 
line “strong and robust to look at,” head- 
ed by three chiefs, and numbering in all 
about two hundred of the fiercest fight- 
ers on the continent, the ranks of the 
allies opened and there stepped toward 
the front, amid howling redskins, a 
single figure calculated to strike the Iro- 
quois with amazement—a gentleman of 
France, clad in doublet and hose, armed 
with a breastplate and thigh pieces of 
steel, a plumed casque on his head, his 
sword hanging by his side, and an arque- 
buse in his hand. Thus, in the days of 
Shakespeare, when Milton was a year- 
old babe, eleven years before the landing 
of the Pilgrims, on the shore of a lake 
in the heart of the American wilderness 
did these splendid types of savagery and 
civilization confront each other. 

Mark Twain has given a very enter- 
taining picture of the juxtaposition ot 
two stages of society thirteen centuries 
removed ; but the Connecticut Yankee in 
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King Arthur’s Court, bagging with his 
revolver the finest specimens of chivalry 
as they came charging down the list, en- 
joyed no more dramatic moment than 
did the gentleman of France when he 
raised his arquebuse at Ticonderoga and 
sent two hundred of the boldest warriors 
in aboriginal America running to the 
woods. Champlain wrote as follows: 

“After we had gained the victory, they 
amused themselves by taking a great quantity 
of Indian corn and meal from their enemies, 
and also their arms, which they had left in or- 
der to run better. This place, where 
this charge was made, is in latitude 43 degrees 
and some minutes, and I named the lake Lake 
Champlain.” 

The victors made a hasty return down 
the lake, while the vanquished who es- 
caped sought their familiar paths to 
spread among the five nations the news 
of this strange encounter and to sow the 
seeds of implacable hatred of the strang- 
er and his kin. 

This expedition, while not comparable 
to Champlain’s leisurely and critical ex- 
amination of the New England Coast, 
gave him an opportunity to make a hasty 


survey of the lake for nearly its entire 
length and furnished the French a valid 


claim to the region. This claim was the 
basis of French seignioral rights which 
stretched from Chambly to Crown Point, 
along the eastern side of the lake, one 
of which, at least, passed from French 
to English hands with “rights of high, 
middle, and low justice” as bravely as 
any feudal manor, on payment of £12 
lawful money “for the mutation fine.” 
Champlain’s arquebuse, however, nulli- 
fied his discovery, for the enmity of the 
Iroquois was sufficient to prevent the 
easy establishment of those claims. The 
English pushed northward into the val- 
ley, threw out scouting parties right and 
left, and met the French chain of forts 
begun by de Tracy in the Richelieu Val- 
ley. Thus the ancient feud was passed 
on from the savage to the civilized races, 
the French and the English taking up the 
struggle of their prototypes, Algonquins 
and Iroquois. 

A few more of Champlain’s efforts de- 
serve passing notice. In 1615 he brought 
to New France four Recollet friars 
whose mission work laid the foundations 
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of the unparalleled record made by the 
Jesuits in North America. His zeal as 
an explorer carried him far up the Ot- 
tawa, westward to Lake Nipissing, thence 
to Lake Huron, to Lake Ontario, and to 
Central New York, where he once more 
attacked his old-time enemies, the Iro- 
quois. He joined the fall hunting party 
of the Indians in 1615 and has given the 
earliest and one of the best descriptions 
of Indian life in his picture of it. In 
1632 he prepared a final edition of his 
works ; in 1633 he returned from France 
to Canada with a commission as gov- 
ernor ; and two years later, on Christmas 
Day, he died in a little chamber of the 
fort at Quebec, stricken with paralysis. 
Champlain’s career challenges com- 
parison with that of every other man of 
whatever nationality engaged like him in 
constructive pioneering. He was a pa- 
triot without being a pirate, a builder but 
not a buccaneer. Neither was he an. 
exile, a refugee, nor a recluse. He was 
a full-blooded man, a man of grand 
dreams, but also a man of unrivaled ex- 
ecution, a man of vast conceptions, but 
also of unsurpassed versatility, undaunt- 
ed courage, unwearied patience, and 
withal a man ‘of tact, integrity, sweet 
temper, and Christian character. He 
undertook a great work for France, but 
his success consists of what he did for 
America. He established a standard in 
American cartography. He showed that 
the seventeenth century could produce a 
sympathetic, critical and observant stu- 
dent of Indian life. He was the most 
scientific explorer of America in his day. 
As a colonizer he met in Canada the 
problems which John Smith faced in Vir- 
ginia, but he confronted these problems 
for years instead of months. As an his- 
torian he surpasses Smith in accuracy 
and fulness of important detail, Bradford 
in comprehensiveness of vision, and Win- 
throp in the breadth of his tolerance and 
the wide range of his interests. None in 
the history of New France outranked 
him as a leader of men. None surpassed 
him save in single qualities. As soldier, 
sailor, engineer, colonizer, leader, geog- 
rapher, cartographer, ethnographer, his- 
torian, religionist and patriot he stands 
alone in his times in unrivaled versatility. 


State NorMat ScHoot, Jounston, Vt, 
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Rockefeller Painted by Himself* 


ADJECTIVES are insufficient for de- 
scribing the utter simplicity of this self- 
revelation. Naive, artless, ingenuous, 
childlike and bland—all fail. Is it pos- 
sible that this most muck-raked and car- 
tooned of men is really the saintly soul, 
the tender philanthropist, the scrupulous 
business man, the model of fidelity, the 
composite of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Jean Valjean’s bishop and Benjamin 
Franklin portrayed in these pages? Has 
a cruel world mistaken Sir Galahad for 
Shylock? Has the rab- 
ble been stoning King 
Arthur and the Gov- 
ernment _ persecuting 
St. Francis? 

It seems incredible 
that Mr. Rockefeller 
can have adopted so 
consummate a _ pose 
unless he be a past 
master in the art which 
conceals art. Could the 
muddy Mississippi 
pretend to be a bab- 
bling brook, Captain 
Kidd pass for Father 
Damien, or Cortes 
transform himself into 
Dr. Primrose? 

From the time he 
turned an honest penny 
by raising turkeys to 
the escape of Stand- 
ard Oil from a fine of 
$29,000,000, the path 
of this good man has 
been straight and shining as the moon 
gleam on the waters. Harried, slandered, 
pelted with mud, he has marched straight 
on, head erect, guided by the stars, pa- 
tient, long suffering, forgiving. “There 
can be no permanent success without 
fair dealing that leads to widespread 
confidence in the man himself,” he testi- 
fies. Who can doubt Mr. Rockefeller’s 
success? What is the inference? Times 


*Ranpom REMINISCENCES OF MeN AND EVENTS. 
By John D. Rockefeller. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.00. 
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were hard in 1893 for shipbuilding com- 
panies, and “many of their employees 
were facing a hard winter.” “We took 
this into account” and “made up our 
minds to build all the ships that could be 
built and give employment to the idle 
men.” Incidentally the ships were got 
at bargain counter prices ; but, of course, 
that was a secondary matter. “Standard 
Oil did not ruthlessly go after the trade 
of competitors and attempt to ruin it by 
cutting prices.” How could it, seeing 
that “the underlying essential element of 
success in business af- 
fairs is to follow the 
established laws of 
high-class dealing”? 
As to rebates, which, 
prior to 1880, when 
they were made un- 
lawful, Standard Oil, 
it must in frankness be 
said, did accept; yet. 
even then, “it received 
no advantages for 
which it did not give 
full compensation.” 
Plainly it has not 
taken rebates since 
1880, for when has a 
court collected a fine 
from it or compelled a 
day’s imprisonment of 
one of its officers? “I 
have had at least my 
full share of adverse 
criticism; but I can 
truly say that it has 
not embittered me, nor 
left me with any harsh feeling against a 
living soul.” Could Count Tolstoi lay 
hand on heart and say as much? 

Of genius there is no sign in the work 
unless it be in the plans for organizing 
philanthropy thru a benevolent Trust. 
Platitudes about being virtuous that you 
may be prosperous, admiring anecdotes 
about colleagues, disinfected fragments 
of Standard Oil history—these reveal no 
ability above sea level; but the canons of 
“the difficult art of giving” are distinctly 
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higher than the datum line. Yet a sense 
of wonder remains. What qualities en- 
abled this rich man who is a poor author 
(to quote one of Mr. Carnegie’s bons 
mots) to rise from poverty to multi- 
millionairedom? He was thrifty, cau- 
tious, persistent and impeccably honest 
(so he says) ; but so are many who re- 
main poor. He was not drunken, lustful 
nor pleasure-loving. Neither are mil- 
lions of proletarians. Can it be that he 
was immeasurably pre-eminent only in 
that art of bargaining, that peddler fac- 
ulty, which he learned so early and prac- 
tises so easily as hardly to know himself 
that he is dean of the guild? 


ee) 
More Novels Yet 


THE length of the “closed seasons” in 
the publishing world has been reduced 
to a minimum ; the summer brings but a 
partial diminution in the activities of our 
publishers, while preparations are going 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM CABOT’ 


on for the autumn. Midwinter alone, 
the six weeks after New Year, continues 
its old tradition of momentary cessation 


from production. It appears that in this 
branch of business, as in most others, 
there can be, beyond the supplying of the 
normally growing demand already ex- 
istent, a constant stimulation of new de- 
mands, or, at least, a continual attempt 
to create them, at any time of the year, 
with a reasonable expectation of suc- 
cess. The potential “best seller” is just 
as likely, nowadays, to be offered to the 
reading public in mid-July as at the be- 
ginning of the revivifying, energizing 
autumn. It is, however, generally a 
“best seller” of the lighter type, for the 
significance of the words “summer read- 
ing” is plainly traceable in the fiction 
that is now being put before us, the fic- 
tion which will reach the summer resorts 
about the time when their other amuse- 
ments begin to grow stale and unprofit 
able from prolonged familiarity. 

It is safe to say that among the books 
here reviewed there is no probable “best 
seller.” Most of them will help to pass 
a long afternoon pleasantly; the others 
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S “MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW.” 


are to be added to that annual “‘rubbish 
fall” of fiction of which Mr. Howells 
spoke some years ago, 
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The automobile has had its sixty-miles- 
an-hour day in our fiction; we are now 
waiting for the dirigible balloon and the 
flying machine to suggest new variations 
sur des themes connus. Meanwhile we 
can amuse ourselves with wireless teleg- 
raphy. There is more than this to the 
plot of Mr. Edwin Balmer’s story with 
the alliterative title of Waylaid by Wire- 
less,’ however—an ingenious idea that is 
so near to possibility that one wonders in 
apprehension if the hint will not be taken 
by the light-fingered brotherhood. Why 
should not an American hotel thief prey 
upon his countrymen, and especially his 
countrywomen, making the tour of the 
English cathedral towns? The idea is 
original with Mr. Balmer, we believe, 
and we hold also that in this notice of 
his book the secret of his plot must not 
be revealed further. This invention 
alone would have sufficed the author to 
produce a readable book ; for good meas- 
ure he adds the counter-complication of 
wireless at sea. 

Heroes and heroines who have lost 
their memory there have been many in 
novels, no doubt because, here, too, fic- 
tion can keep closely to facts. One of 
the cleverest of recent additions to the 
long line is Oliver Cabot’s Man with- 
out a Shadow.’ Its plot has been well 
invented and worked out, and the inci- 
dents contrived in a perfectly natural 
way. The story lays no claim to literary 
quality, it makes no literary pretensions, 
but it holds the attention easily and 
agreeably until the end. 

Max Pemberton’s The Show Girl’ is 
compounded of much familiar material, 
the Quartier Latin being its most impor- 
tant ingredient. It has plenty of plot, 
young, healthful sentiment, and is told 
in the form of letters, a rather unneces- 
sary form, one would think, were it not 
handled with considerable cleverness. 

One doubts if Mr. E. Philips Oppen- 
heim were wise when he laid the scene of 
the first half of his new story, The Gov- 
ernors, in the United States. He is an 
ingenious weaver of plots, a felicitous 


1WayLaip By Wrretess. By Edwin Balmer. TMilus. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. t2mo. $1.50. 

*Tue Man witnHout a SHapow. By Oliver Cabot. 
Illus. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, $1.50. 

®*TuHe SHow Girt. By Max Pemberton. Phila- 
delnhia: The John C. Winston Co. r2mo. $1.50. 

‘Tue GoveRNors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illus. Little, Brown & Co. r2mo, $1.50, 
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inventor of adventure, but he fails to 
convince us of the reality of the atmos- 
phere of American frenzied finance in 
these pages. This sort of thing has been 
done so often that with us the novelty 
has worn off ; we have ceased to be inter- 
ested, wherefore our novelists have 
abandoned the genre for awhile. Other- 
wise there is here all that one can wish 
for in the matter of conspiracy and its 
foiling, danger, a courageous heroine, 
and, of course, love. In America and 
among Americans Mr. Oppenheim is too 
palpably an unfamiliar stranger. 

Another book whose atmosphere fails 
to carry conviction is Mr. George Barr 
McCutcheon’s The Alternative.’ In this 
tale by a native writer we are taken into 
the very stronghold of New York’s ex- 
clusiveness, but it reads as if the author 
had drawn upon his imagination rather 
than upon first-hand knowledge of the 
life he describes—an objection, by the 
way, which need carry no weight with 
the enormous majority of us who never 
enter New York’s clubs or drawing- 
rooms; who are, indeed, more familiar 
with its fiction than with its facts, and 
probably prefer them. The book is a 
summer trifle, its happenings ingeniously 
made to take place, for the sake of the 
contrast, in midwinter. The thought of 
a blizzard is welcome in August. 

To the ever-lengthening list of her 
novels Mrs. Amelia E. Barr adds this 
summer .The Hands of Compulsion, a 
tale of the Isle of Arran and of Scotch 
character, of which it will suffice to say 
that this author’s admirers will have no 
reason to feel disappointed at her latest 
product. 


The struggle of the girl, young and 
handsome, who has to go out into the 
world—the. American world—to earn 
her living, is still awaiting the novelist 
who will do justice to a complex and 
puzzling problem. Of Elizabeth De- 
jeans, -who attempts to handle it in The 
Winning Chance,’ it must be said that 
she has failed. As a study of social con- 
ditions her story has no value whatever ; 
as a story it is conventional. 





‘Tue ALTERNATIVE. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Illus. Dodd, Mead & Co. 12mo. $1.25. 
*Tue Hanps or Computsion. B Amelia E. Barr. 


Frottispiece. Dodd, Mead & Cx. 12mo. $150. 
"THe Winntnc Cuance. By Elisabeth Sejeans. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12mo. $1.50, 
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Mr. Charles Ford has based his Out- 
ast Manufacturers’ upon an utterly 
erroheous theory of art. Realism is not 
literalness ; photography is not painting. 
His painstaking care to report the 
broken, unformed sentences by which 
the uneducated convey their ideas fails 
of its purpose. There is such a thing as 
selection and perspective. 

A volume of short stories, Beyond the 
Skyline,’ by Robert Aitken, wanders into 
many strange corners of the earth. The 
author has borrowed Kipling’s trick of 
‘knowingness,” of nonchalant allusion, 
and the assumption of familiarity with 
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-civilization is corroborated by the Eng- 
lish geographer who writes this book. 
He regards the sanitary problem so far 
solved that “a healthy city life in the 
tropics would be easily attainable in a 
new country settled wholly by white peo- 
ple and under a medical despotism.” He 
is further inclined to believe that farm 
life is also possible to them without a 
peasant class of another race, but he 
thinks that the Mediterranean races 
would be more likely. to thrive as agri- 
culturists than Anglo-Saxons. In this 
as in other points Mr. Cornish has done 
more than merely report conditions and 

















DIGGING THE DITCH. 


From “The Panama Canal and Its Makers.” 


strange people and their ways in his 
readers and in himself. The stories are 
much better than the ordinary run, but 
the impression they make vanishes with 
the closing of the book. 


& 


The Panama Canal and Its Makers. By 
Vaughan Cornish. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $1.50. 
What Tue INDEPENDENT has said about 
the opening up of the tropics to white 





*Bevonp tHE Sxyiine. By Robert Aitken. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 12mo. $1.50. 

SOutcast MANnuFActurERS. By Charles Ford. New 
York: B. W. Dodge & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


progress on the Canal Zone, but he has 
not neglected the descriptive part for the 
expression of his own opinions. On the 
contrary, he has put a remarkably large 
amount of information in the small com- 
pass of this volume, and has treated the 
vexed questions of engineering and ad- 
ministration in an impartial and broad- 
minded way. There is no better book 
for the general reader who wants to 
know just what is being done in Panama. 
As the author says: 


“The Pyramids are another wonder of the 
world, which, in common with many thousands 
in all ages, I have thought it worth going to 
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see—but to go to Culebra is as if one were 
privileged to watch the building of the Pyra- 
mids. Yet how few go to the Isthmus on pur- 
pose to see these things, and, mirabile dictu, 
how few Americans!” 


s 
Literary Notes 


....Next to an ignorant doctor, an incompe- 
tent helmsman is the most dangerous man to be 
met with in our every day lives. Accidents and 
fatalities would be, greatly lessened if every 
person who put his hand to the tiller first fa- 
miliarized himself with the essentials of navi- 
gation. Amateurs and even experts will find 
The Small Yacht, by Edwin A. Boardman 
(Little, Brown & Co., $2), of both interest 
and value. The book contains about one hun- 
dred plates, diagrams and plans. 


....The lectures on practical theology of 
Principal Oswald Dykes, for many years the 
leader of Presbyterian theological education in 
England, are published under the title of The 
Christian Minister and His Duties (New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
There are many treatises on homiletics, and it 
is a difficult subject on which to say anything 
fresh and important, but the counsels of Prin- 
cipal Dykes will be found well worth attention, 
especially on the subject of the conduct of 
Christian worship. 


....A ponderous volume, suitable for the 
sedate company of State and departmental re- 
ports, has been issued under the direction of a 
Committee of Governors, containing the full 
proceedings of the Conference of Governors 
at the White House in May of last year upon 
the Conservation of the Natural Resources. 
It is doubtful whether this belated issue will 
be of much service except to decorate the 
shelves of the Governors whose observations 
it reveals. Fortunately, the pritucipal addresses 
many of them highly valuable, were published 
at the time in pamphlet form and widely cir- 
culated. 


....Dr. Edwin Munsell Bliss’s The Mission- 
ary Enterprise is well described in its sub- 
title, “A Concise History of Its Objects, Meth- 
ods and Extension.” Works of this sort need 
continually to be rewritten, since in no depart- 
ment of human activity are methods changing 
more rapidly than in the work of foreign mis- 
sionaries, and in none do statements of fact be- 
come more rapidly out of date. The student 
will find in this volume a statesmanlike presen- 
tation of the objects for which the most pro- 
gressive missionaries are working and the 
methods by which they are seeking to accom- 
plish them (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


....Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge has 
published his lectures delivered at Chautauqua 
under the title Life’s Day; and the robust good 
sense of the medical advice they contain makes 
the book a safe one for the average well-in- 
tentioned but suggestible amateur in medicine 
and hygiene. It begins with the baby, in the 
chapter called “Dawn,” and follows the man 
thru the working day to “Twilight,” ending 


in “Night,” with many sensible and scientific 
suggestions as to wise avoidance of danger and 
proper physiological ethics. It is free from 
any trace of the morbid or the pessimistic— 
in a word it is a healthful book on health. 
(Stokes, $1.35.) 
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Pebbles 


Ir is all right in books for a girl to have a 
lover who worships her from afar, but outside 
of books she wants him to come a little nearer. 
—Atchison Globe. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

(Advance proofs of that thoro, masterful article, 
written for the Dependent by that authority, Dr. 
Slashem.) 

I feel that I have done a good day’s work. 
I have spent eight hours in Ithaca. I have 
studied and investigated Cornell University 
from top to bottom; besides I have put five 
hours on my account of the University of 
Tombstone. 

The first thing that struck me in Ithaca was 
when I was about to alight from the train. 
The brakeman swung his lantern in my face. 
I soon came to realize that Cornell is vitally, 
radically different from other universities. 
Cornell is in Ithaca. On the contrary, Prince- 
ton, and I believe I may safely say Michigan, 
are not. It was-with this idea firmly in mind 
that I set to work. 

Climbing the magnificent hill, the campus 
touchingly recalled to me the dear old cor- 
respondence college I attended when a young 
youth. On the campus I came in direct contact 
with the students of Cornell. I overheard the 
conversation of two. As I watched them, one 
surveyed me critically. I judged that he was 
a civil engineer. And how serious minded are 
these young men of Cornell University. For 
one of the two I[ watched asked the other, 
“Have you the makings?” 1 did not catcli 
the answer but I know the reply was, “Of 
course I have in me the makings of a great 
man!” 

After this glimpse into the ambition of the 
student, I repaired to the Hall of Humanities. 
There the esthetic young man learns to get 
leaves of absence every three weeks, and other 
fine arts. 

Soon afterward I met a Mr. Hoy. He wears 
a bland smile and a very smart waistcoat; and 
I really consider his nose one of the very finest 
features on the campus. Among other things 
Mr. Hoy informed me that Cornell had the 
best registrar in the country. I asked Mr. 
Hoy about the University Tank. He said 
something about two members of ’89 and ’o4 
sharing that distinction. 

Now may sum up my ;observations by 
stating, without the slightest fear of contradic- 
tion, that Cornell is Cornell. This statement 
I make knowing that it will be considered sen- 
sational. It is the most original thing that has 
ever been printed in the Dependent. This is 
enough for one article. I have written it in 
the empty lot behind the Agricultural build- 
ings, in order to get as much college atmos- 
phere as possible—The Cornell Widow. 
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What Makes a Liberal Edu- 





cation 


LeT us come down to common sense. 

What is a liberal education? It can- 
not be defined. The term is extensible 
and reducible. Its meaning depends on 
the community and the age. Going thru 
college does not give it; a learned man 
may lack it. 

The subject is suggested by President 
Eliot’s surprising proposal to put on a 
shelf five feet long some twenty-five 
books whose careful and repeated read- 
ing will give a man a liberal education. 
We have read the list, so far as pub- 
lished, and it has its merits and defects, 
as all such numerous lists have. They 
show the personal equation. In each 
one-half the books could remain unread 
and yet a man have a liberal education. 

For a moderately liberal education a 
man must be able fairly to apprehend 
the current. history of the world. He 
should first. read a good daily paper. He 
can skip all that does not make history, 
the accidents, the crimes, the society 
events, the games and races, the actresses 
and divorces; but he cannot omit the 
major events, the process and progress of 
legislation, the movements of democ- 


racy, the conflicts of privilege, the dis- 
coveries in science, the inventions in the 
arts, the diplomacy of nations, and the 
general advance of civilization. For 
these are the things that a man of liberal 
education should be able intelligently to 
understand. These things are of im- 
portance to humanity, and to have them 
foreign from one’s education leaves it 
utterly illiberal. Therefore the first thing 
necessary is not a book for the shelf, but 
a broad intelligent journal for the table 

Then for books. It is impossible to 
gain a fairly liberal education without the 
bas:s for an understanding of these cur- 
rent facts of history: and this requires 
the reading of some books. What are 
the important books? 

Largely text-books or compends. For 
cxample, one shouri have read and fair- 
ly mastered reasonably full treatises con- 
taining the latest conclusions in the chief 
sciences, such as chemistry, physics, 
geology, biology and astronomy, so that 
he may be able to gage the value of what 
he reads in the journals and magazines. 
He will keep in touch with new discov- 
eries and inventions. He will be a man 
of his age, for liberal education is the 
education of this and not of some past 
age. Equally he will read as good text- 
books as he can find in sociology, politi- 
cal economy and governments. This 
will require reading of the history of the 
principal nations, or, at least, of a gen- 
eral history of the world. He must have 
read enough on the history of religion 
to distinguish their differences and their 
worth. 

Now comes the question of the value 
of pure literature in a liberal education. 
There is no doubt of its importance to 
put the polish on an education which is 
truly liberal, that is, an education that 
will fit a man intelligently to perform 
the duties of a citizen able to guide pub- 
lic sentiment and direct the policies of 
his community or his nation. But pure 
literature is not of the framework, the 
bone and muscle of a liberal education. 
but of that beauty which is skin deep. It 
is delightful to read Chaucer or Dante, 
but many a man of a liberal education 
has read neither. Spenser’s “Facry 
Queen” is nothing less than luscious, but 
not one highly educated man in a hun- 
dred has ever read it. Bacon’s essays 
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we would have every man read who has 
the leisure for it, but he can also do 
without it. The long lists of famous 
names of ancient and modern times at- 
tract us and give us additional “culture” 
if we have time for them, but the bulk 
of them are not essential to what is call- 
ed a liberal education. You cannot call 
that a liberal education that is not fa- 
miliar with the Bible, because our Eng- 
lish thought is so much based upon it; 
and we suppose we ought to add the 
Iliad, the Odyssey and the Aeneid for a 
similar but less weighty reason, but it is 
not necessary in these days to add the 
works of any other classical author, un- 
less it be Plato’s “Apology” and “Crito” ; 
not even the Odes of Horace. ‘ 

And when it comes to the older Eng- 
lish poetry and prose, Shakespeare— 
well one needs to have read his plays 
twice or three times, to be fairly intelli- 
gent, altho President Eliot’s list does not 
include Shakespeare—perhaps it is as- 
sumed that the Bible and Shakespeare are 
already in possession before the five-foot 
book shelf was planned for. For other 
poetry one can get ali he really needs 
for a fairly liberal education within the 
covers of two or three volumes which 
give us golden treasuries of accepted 
verse. And as for prose, the “Specta- 
tor” and the whole series of essays and 
orations, even Lamb and Macaulay and 
Burke, need to be dusted once a year by 
the careful housewife. We are too busy 
with the essentials of the liberal educa- 
tion of today to trouble ourselves over- 
much with them. 

Is this iconoclastic? Yes, it is, and 
we do not like it near as much as we be- 
lieve in it. Find us, if you can, the rare 
man, who has not to work his ten or 
twelve hours a day to keep up his end in 
the world’s service, and who has time to 
do what every man with a liberal educa- 
tion longs to do, if he adds to it the taste 
and the passion for what is beautiful and 
fascinating in the concinnities of chosen 
words, and what is noble and inspiring 
in the enthusiasms of brave thoughts; 
and he will feed his mind and soul with 
the fairest purpled fruits and sweetest 
fragrant confections of the ages; and 
blessed is he if he does not become a 
sybarite of culture, and is yet able to use 
a liberal education for the only purpose 
for which the world will ever value it. 


The New Fourth of July 


At a first glance it appears that Jul: 
4 is precisely what it was when that state 
liest of Puritans, John Adams, expresse 
a wish that the Declaration of Indepen 
dence should be celebrated with gun: 
speech-making and all conceivable ex 
pressions of joy to the end of time. Thi 
sort of a Fouith has become an Amer 
ican instinct, and it probably can neve: 
be eradicated, if we would. The phil 
osophy of this sort of celebration is tha 
we had rebelled against parental tyranny 
We celebrated a boy’s success. For year 
we shook our fist at the mother country 
and in a truly boyish way defied her 
Our institutions were brought into shap 
mainly in this spirit of revolt. We would 
be as much unlike Britain as possible 
no nobility, no kings, no primogeniture : 
everything was to become full of yout!) 
and novelty. 

Hamilton tried to stay the tide, and 
failed abruptly. The Federal’ party, 
with old England as a model, was so com 
pletely routed that it disappeared in 
1804. If Hamilton had not been shot 
he would have passed far more complete 
ly out of our national record. The party 
with the Fourth of July triumphed. It 
was right and best, and it was also a 
good thing that the Fourth got into our 
blood. There was no reason why we 
should try to repeat old Anglo-Saxon so- 
cial ideas here in America. When the) 
came from Zealand and Jutland to Brit- 
ain, they were sharply modified; the 
change to America required a greater 
modification. 

So it was that boys made the New 
World, and the boyish spirit is the West- 
ward Ho spirit. Boys like noise; let 
them make all they please. As long as 
the Fourth of July makes a supreme 
roar from the Atlantic to the Pacific, so 
long is the United States still young 
enough to hold its own; still young 
enough to think new thoughts, and with 
vitality to assert itself. Legislation can 
not stop this ebullition. Theodore Roose- 
velt is the incarnated Fourth of July 
Noisy, ebullient, de-light-ed; his high- 
est notion of a school includes a target 
and a gun. He wishes every American 
boy ready to turn in and whip every pos 
sible and imaginary invader. 

It is only the fringes of the Fourth 
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ihat make the trouble, the uneasy prelimi- 
naries and the irrational after-noise. It 
is the exaggeration and not the boyish- 
uess of the day that has become intol- 
crable. Let us have just one full day 
of racket, and bluster, and brag; just 
one twenty-four hours of letting loose 
from every thought of business and care, 
but let it be limited to that spirit and 
that period. It is asking too much of 
our nerves to endure a riot that has emp- 
tied itself of every thought of pride and 
patriotism. Let it be a John Adams Day, 
when even President and Puritan cut 
every string of red tape, roll on the turf 
and kick up like boyhood. 

This does not mean to give the day up 
to boys and children, but to be boys our- 
selves, all together. Let the day retain 
the universality of its beginning, when 
old and young were equally interested. 
We are dropping out too much the fact 
that it is the people’s day; the American 
civic exploitation, as Thanksgiving is our 
American religious celebration. We shall 
still need one great School Day to com- 
plete the trio; but not at the expense of 
the other two—perhaps Arbor Day will 
serve for the schools—we think not. 

But all this while remember that the 
American people has grown in senti- 
ment as well as in numbers, has out- 
grown its planting, and must keep up 
with its evolution. We have become 
more than a free nation; we have passed 
into the international group of nations. 
Last year Springfield, Mass., invited 
the various nations that aggregate our 
population, each to express itself separ- 
ately, as well as jointly, in the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth. Twelve peoples re- 
sponded. They came in huge floats up 
the main street : the Swedes in a Viking 
ship; kilted Highlanders blowed bag- 
pipes; the Irish came with their bards, 
and there were two thousand Greeks ar- 
rayed in classic robes, to recall Lycurgus, 
Socrates and Plato. The Italians were 
glorious with Galileo and none the less 
with Marconi. The Chinese barge dis- 
plaved wonderful tapestries, and mer- 
chants from Armenia gorgeous embroid- 
There were black men as well as 
white men; but every one placed the 
American flag dominant and sang our 
national songs. 

We like this conception and expansion 


erles. 


of the Fourth, and recommend it to the 
American people everywhere. It cele- 
brates not only our youth, but our prog- 
ress. It makes happy citizens of our 
adopted sons and daughters ; and it helps 
to fuse into a fine brotherhood the di- 
verse elements that make up our peo- 
ple. Better than all, it will be a positive 
Fourth of July; creating a national char- 
acter, in which we shall find the finer ele- 
ments of the nations which have con- 
tributed to our national life. Race ideals 
will learn to adjust themselves to each 
other, and race antagonism pass out of 
sight. It is a good while since the Fourth 
of July began to be regularly celebrated 
in England, and Germany, and France, 
and even in Rio Janeiro and at the Cape 
of Good Hope; in fact, everywhere 
about the globe. Let us recognize its 
internationalism at home. 


& 


Dismissal of a Trust Suit 


ATTORNEY - GENERAL WICKERSHAM’S 
dismissal of the suit against the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company for violation of the Anti-Trust 
law should not be regarded as indicating 
a reactionary tendency on the part of the 
new Administration. The truth is that 
this suit ought not to have been under- 
taken. It was not warranted by the facts 
and could not have been prosecuted suc- 
cessfully. We venture to say that Mr. 
Wickersham had these reasons in mind, 
altho in his explanatory statement he 
points to the bill enacted in Massachu- 
setts for the promotion of the merger 
which the Government attacked, and to 
the decision of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court which restrains the defend- 
ant company from holding trolley lines 
in that State. ; 

If consolidation of the New Haven 
with the Boston & Maine was a violation 
of the Sherman act when the suit was 
brought, it is still a violation of that act, 
even if accomplished by means of the 
new holding company which Massachu 
setts has created by law, altho the con- 
solidation is now to be made under con- 
ditions providing certain safeguards for 
public interests. And if the acquisition 
and use of city and suburban trolley sys- 
tems by the powerful steam railroad 
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company was then sufficient warrant for 
the suit, it continues to be so, for the only 
trolley properties affected by the Massa- 
chusetts decision are those in that State 
which the New Haven Company had 
bought. It owned then, and still owns, a 
greater mileage of trolleys in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, including lines which 
parallel its main tracks for considerable 
distances. Its possession and use of these 
trolley systems are not affected by the 
decision of the Massachusetts court. Re- 
ferring to the Government’s complaint 
that this possession and use of trol- 
leys constituted an unlawful restraint 
of commerce, Mr. Wickersham says he is 
“convinced that whatever may have been 
the merit of the claim when the suit was 
begun, there is not now any such elimina- 
tion of competition by reason of such 
ownership of trolley lines as would jus- 
tify a further prosecution of the action.” 
But the Massachusetts decision does not 
affect elimination of competition in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

So far as we can learn—and we are 
familiar with the history of some of 
these trolley lines and of the service 
on them—the acquisition of trolleys 
by the New Haven Company has 
been beneficial, rather than harmful, to 
public interests, having been followed 
by improvement of service, no _ in- 
crease of the cost of transportation, nor 
any suppression of competition. We 
have never been able to see any warrant 
for the suit in the trolley holdings, 
whether these were in Massachusetts or 
elsewhere. 

Nor was there any in the attempted ac- 
quisition of control of the Boston & 
Maine, for that company’s railway sys- 
tem does not parallel or compete with the 
system of the New Haven Company. 
One lies in northern, the other in south- 
ern, New England. We think it was held 
by competent persons familiar with the 
situation that combination would proba- 
bly improve service on the Boston & 
Maine. We had respect for the opinions 
of some who feared that the great power 
of the combined corporations would be 
used to the disadvantage of the public in 
politics and legislation. But there was 
impending no new suppression of com- 
petition in transportation. It may be that 
such suppression could have been found 


by the Government in the New Haven 
Company’s acquisition of the steamboats 
plying between New York and Boston 
and intermediate ports, but that acquisi- 
tion was not made one of the grounds of 
the suit. It is now asserted in dispatches 
from New Haven that the railroad com 
pany’s officers had been assured by Mr. 
Roosevelt that its connection with the 
steamboat lines would not be attacked. 

As we have said, if there really was a 
violation of the Sherman act in the at- 
tempted—or, possibly, the completed— 
acquisition of the Boston & Maine, and 
in the owning of trolley systems, it was 
not cured by the Massachusetts decision 
or by the Massachusetts Holding Com- 
pany act. We observe that District-At- 
torney French, who brought the suit at 
the instance of the Department of Jus- 
tice, said three days before it was dis- 
missed : 

“The passage of the Holding Company bill 
does not improve matters in the slightest de- 
gree regarding the Government suit. There 
still remains the offense against the provisions 
of the Sherman act. It is within the province 
of the Government to obtain a restraining or- 
der or injunction against the action of the 
Holding Company bill.” 

The Government did not take this 
course, evidently because it realized that 
it had no case. It remains to be said that 
the merger is to be made under wise 
restrictions. The holding company may 
acquire the Boston & Maine stock, and 
may sell it to the New Haven Company, 
but only with the consent of the Maséga- 
chusetts Legislature, and only with such 
consent may it thereafter be sold by the 
New Haven Company. Moreover, 
Massachusetts may, by act of the Legis 
lature, upon one year’s notice, buy for 
itself the holding company’s stock. It 
is the purpose of the new law to promote 
the projected consolidation, but under 
conditions which will preserve for the 
State supervisory control. This holding 
company differs widely from the one or- 
ganized under a general law of New Jer- 
sey to hold the stock of two great paral 
lel and competing railroads in the North 
west, as the conditions which the Gov 
ernment attacked in the Northern Se 
curities suit differed from those which 
were made to serve as a basis for this 
later suit which the Government has dis 
missed, 
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| Bishop McFaul’s Outbreak 


OFFICIALLY, the clergy of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church are the foes of 
the American system of public schools, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
and equally of the great Eastern univer- 
sities and colleges; but unofficially the 
laity endorse and support them. Wher- 
ever possible the parish priest is required 
to provide a parochial school ; to have one 
is the condition of being a permanent rec- 
tor. It is charged as an offense against 
this age that it would take from the 
Catholic Church its duty to teach the 
youth and would pass :t over to the civil 
state and subject it to a secular power. 
Therefore parents are urged and even 
commanded to place their offspring thru 
the whole period of childhood in paro- 
chial or other Catholic schools, under risk 
of a merely secular education which be- 
comes irreligious and impious. Accord- 


ingly parents are forbidden to send their 
children to a public school except where 
there is no Catholic school in which they 
can be taught, and then only by the per- 
mission of the bishop. Under such rules 
it becomes necessary for the Church press 


to magnify the dangers, and there is 
great temptation for bishops and editors 
to vilify the public schools and all our 
leading colleges and universities as 
“godless” and therefore immoral. 

One of the most persistent and perni- 
cious offenders in this way is Bishop Mc- 
Faul, of Trenton, N. J. His last attack 
made in an address to the graduating 
class of St. Francis Xavier’s College, in 
this city, is attracting much attention and 
not a little indignation. He declared that 
“Yale, Harvard and Princeton are under- 
mining the faith and injuring the moral- 
itv of their students” : 

“If people knew the rascalities, the immorali- 
ties, and the disrespect for female virtue rife 
within their walls, they would be horrified. If 
parents send their boys to institutions the pro- 
fessors of which teach that there is no such 
thing as an absolute distinction between right 
and wrong, they can have little regard for 
them. 

“I have known sad things among the people 
who are filled with the fanatic and lunatic de- 
sire to get into society. I have known a girl, 
the daughter of good Irish parents, who re- 
tused to have her child baptized because she 
thought it would injure her social ambitions. 
It is the same social ambition which drives 
men to send their sons to Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton.” 


After this address the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on Bishop 
McFaul. 

Parents, know the severity with which 
they are attacked by prelates like Bishop 
McFaul for sending their sons and 
daughters to non-Catholic schools, par- 
ticularly the higher schools. The reason 
always attributed is that parents want to 
get social recognition. The idea that 
Catholic schools are inferior and that 
wise parents prefer Harvard to Villanova 
for sound educational reasons, they will 
not admit. Yet at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention of Catholic Education two papers 
were read which stunned the assembly by 
indubitable statistical proof of the incom- 
petence of Catholic colleges; and espe- 
cially was it understood by the meeting 
that Jesuit colleges were meant above all 
others. These papers were written by 
men who had for years been examining 
the A. B.’s and other alumni of Catholic 
colleges, and had found in them a sad 
poverty of either scholarship or mental- 
ity. We have seen as yet no answer to 
these two papers. 

And as to morals. In every large con- 
course of young men there is likely to be 
some drunkenness and looseness of life. 
But we declare that at the three institu- 
tions attacked by Bishop McFaul the 
moral sentiment of the students and the 
average of decency are high and not low, 
quite as high as in any community edu- 
cated in religious schools. We wonder 
if the bishop has ever listened to experi- 
enced priests commenting on the number 
of infidels and drunkards that issue from 
Catholic colleges. Let him count the 
drunken and immoral students at Yale, 
Princeton and Harvard; and then at any 
three of the largest Catholic colleges he 
may select, and if in proportion to num- 
ber the former three are worse than the 
latter it will surprise more than one priest 
whose experience has made him familiar 
with this province of life. 

Mind, we do not mean that Holy 
Cross, Allegany and Notre Dame are 
hotbeds of infidelity and vice, very far 
from it; neither are Yale, Princeton and 
Harvard. We simply mean that they 
cannot be set up by pulling down the uni- 
versities attacked by the bishop. We are 
well aware that good morals and good re- 
ligion are taught and-practised in them. 
But it is Bishop McFaul who has shame- 
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fully and shamelessly libeled these three 
universities by name, and done it slander- 
ously as a part of that bulldozing and ter- 
rorism which are applied to parents, and 
which have had a partial, but far from 
complete, success. 

Let us add that not Bishop McFaul 
alone, but a number of other gullible 
writers who ought to know better, seem 
to have found their spluttering ammuni- 
tion in a series of three ridiculous arti- 
cles by a writer in The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. He claims to have gone in 
and out of the doors of a dozen univer- 
sities, heard lectures, been special stu- 
dent, interviewed professors, and has 
gathered a hodge-podge of sensationalism 
in a most unintelligent way. He hears 
the merest commonplaces, such as that 
moral standards change, that the belief 
in evolution is prevalent, that higher 
criticism is rampant, that polygamy 
has been a valid form of marriage, that 
combined housekeeping is approved in 
crowded cities, and he draws the con- 
clusion that the colleges condemn the 
family system and the sanctity of mar- 
riage, that the Bible is rejected and the 
existence of God denied, and all possible 
radicalism is taught to impressible youth. 
This is the miserable Bolce far niente 
which such ‘men as Bishop McFaul swal- 
low. We observe that the Catholic news- 
paper edited by Mr. Desmond just laughs 


at him. 
“ 


Literature and Journalism 


THis was the subject on which Lord 
Morley was asked to address the great 
Press Conference in London the cther 
day, and his address will be the occasion 
for many editorial utterances, to which 
number we may add one. 

There are all sorts of journalists, and 
all sorts of editorial writings, the most 
serious and intelligent, and the most ig- 
norant and vapid; but Lord Morley was 
right in considering only the former as 
worth the discussing. He told a great 
truth when he said that “the foundation 
of style” for the journalist especially 
“is a full knowledge of matter.” This 
is a very simple statement, and yet it is 
almost paradoxical, that the foundation 
of style is not style at all, but the con- 
tents of the writing, the thought and 
substance of it, consisting solely of “full 


knowledge.” In full knowledge there is 
no beating about, no obscurity of though: 
because no uncertainty of thought. “1! 
believed ; therefore have I spoken.” 

Lord Morley’s second rule for journal. 
ists and other writers is equally com 
monplace and true, that “the simple, th« 
direct, is what every one of us ought 
to aim at, and every one of us can, if we 
take proper trouble, attain to.” To say 
what we have to say in the shortest, 
plainest, most compact way possible, is 
the essence of effectiveness ; and journal- 
ism is a fine school to learn this literature 
in. We do not mean that a writer may 
not at times make a gay play of his writ- 
ing in a holiday sort of wildwood 
gipsying, but the main business of litera- 
ture, and particularly of journalism, is 
to teach and influence the reader. That 
is what makes it worth while; just as the 
Congress which does things is of. more 
importance than the playhouse. 

If we were to supplement or interpret 
Lord Morley’s teaching, it would be to 
say that the aim and task of writing 
journalistic literature is to present to the 
reader well digested views and opinions 
on as many current and important sub- 
jects as possible, to support them with 
the best arguments possible, and to do 
it all in the sharpest, most incisive way 
possible. The writer’s business is to 
convince and influence, and this does not 
require rhetorical flowers, but logical 
force. It is important to be so confident 
of one’s opinion, based on ethical or social 
reasons, that one can speak with the pos- 
itiveness and emphasis of conviction. In 
these days it is the weight of the bolt 
that tells, not the sputtering of fireworks. 
Just as the-old florid oratory has gone 
so the stately and stilted formalities of 
literature have given place to a style 
which knows no furbelows and obeys the 
rules laid down by Lord Morley and so 
well practised by him. 


as 


How to Keep a Scrap-Book 


One of our readers writes to inquire 
the best way to keep a scrap-book. It is 
a lucky accident that the letter was sent 
to us instead of to somebody else because 
this is one of the things that we think 
we know, and we know we think that 
most people do not; at least we can give 
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ar correspondent the three fundamental 
principles of scrap-bookkeeping and let 
him apply them to his own needs, then if 
the system does not work it is not our 
tault. As the professor of chemistry is 
accustomed to say to his class, “Gentle- 
inen, the experiment has failed, but the 
principle remains the same.” 

The primary requisites of a useful sys- 
tem of scrap-keeping are, first, celerity ; 
second, mobility; third, classification 
by subjects. The scrap-book in any 
form is practically ruled out of consider- 
ation by all three rules, for it requires 
some bother to paste clippings in a scrap- 
book even if ready gummed, and still 
more to take them out for rearrangement, 
and it separates the clippings from all 
matter in other forms bearing on the 
same subject. The data that one col- 
lects in the course of weeks or years for 
some article or lecture come in all forms, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, newspaper 
clippings, letters, notes and _ perhaps 
maps, diagrams and pictures. It is of 
the utmost importance that these be 
brought together. To keep them in dif- 


ferent places because they happen to be 


in various shapes is like classifying a 
library by putting the octavos in one case 
and the duodecimos in another, or ar- 
ranging them according to the color of 
their binding. With books, in fact, it does 
not so much matter, for few of us are 
blest with such a large number of them 
that we cannot find the one we want in 
the dark, but scraps and clippings are 
more numerous, more fugitive and more 
valuable than books. /. book that is lost 
can usually be replaced for a dollar or 
so, but an item you cut from an unknown 
newspaper or a note you jotted down 
i la Pope on the back of an envelope may 
be worth much more to you and is irve- 
coverable. Formerly librarians in large 
libraries used to despise pamphlets, while 
clippings were altogether beneath their 
notice. Nowadays they no longer de- 
spise pamphlets, they merely hate them, 
and they are beginning to take notice of 
clippings. The extension department of 
the University of Wisconsin, which pays 
particular attention to supplying ~ the 
lvceums of the State with material for 
their debates on current topics, sends out 
for this purpose chiefly bundles of news- 
paper clippings and magazine articles on 
both sides of a question. One of the 


most valuable of the assets of a large 
daily is its “morgue,” which, starting as 
a repository for obituary material col- 
lected in advance of the occasion for its 
use, has become an elaborate clipping bu- 
reau in constant requisition. In fact it 
may be said that the morgue contains the 
live matter and the library the dead. 

One rarely knows in advance just why 
he is collecting along 1 certgin line; it is 
a sort of instinct like that of a squirrel 
gathering nuts for winter. It may turn 
out a song and it may turn out a sermon. 
The mind and the “scrap-book” should 
develop together, expinding, ramitying 
and rearranging, until some day cumes 
the occasion or the central thought, and 
the whole mass of material arrives at its 
conscious reason for existence. Mobiliza- 
tion and segregation must be continuous 
processes, and that is why we object to 
such a scattering of forces as is involved 
in the system used by many persons 
whom we otherwise respect, those who 
keep their notes in a card index, letters 
in letter files, clippings in scrap-books and 
pamphlets in boxes. 

The best way of keeping together all 
the material on a given subject, “printe«| 
or written or partly printed and partly 
written,” as the lawyers say, is to put it 
in manila envelopes and these in a verti- 
cal letter file. The envelopes should be 
large enough to hold typewriter paper 
unfolded, that is, about 9 by 114 inches. 
Some will prefer the folders without sides, 
such as are generally used in filing let- 
ters, instead of envelopes, as being a lit- 
tle easier of access. If clippings alone 
are filed a long envelope, about 4 by 93 
inches, holding a column, is more con- 
venient. The vertical filing cases may be 
obtained in sections and expanded as de- 
sired. Or you can make your own box to 
fit the envelopes and get some kind friend 
to pyrograph or carve it with your 
book-plate. The envelopes may be saved 
from the mails fast enough if you do not 
care to buy them. 

The best system of classification and 
arrangement for most people is none at 
all. When you cut a paragraph from a 
paper or copy a quotation or note a ref- 
erence or invent an epigram, run your 
hand along the top of the envelopes, read- 
ing their contents until you instinctively 
find the one where it belongs, drop it in 
and write the title or key-word of it on 
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the envelope. If it does not seem to be 
irresistibly attracted by any of the exist- 
ing envelopes, do not hesitate to give it 
one of its own and it will not long remain 
lonely. Hundreds of envelopes and thou- 
sands of scraps can be kept accessible at 
a moment’s notice. The only points to 
be observed are to list every item, how- 
ever small, on the envelope unless already 
covered by a title there, and to scratch it 
out when you remove it. A clipping on 
divorces in France would be safely lost 
. in an envelope marked “Sociology, con- 
tinued,” but if it is in an envelope with 
“Divorces in France” written on it you 
can find it no matter what its companions 
may be. When you get hold, no matter 
how, of a good story, illustrating, say, 
partisanship in politics, do not put it into 
an envelope marked “Humorous III,” 
but in one containing some other political 
material, however serious, and scribble 
“Party Politics (Anecdote)” on the out- 
side; then when you are called upon sud- 
denly for a toast, as you usually are, there 
are the story and its point side by side. 

If you insist on having a system of 
classification, a framework for all future 
accumulations, get the abridged edition of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, and 
install a set of ten or a hundred enve- 
lopes; with these numbers, which will 
probably be the same as those used in your 
public library. This will take the place 
of a card index. The alphabetical sys- 
tem of classification is the poorest of all. 
You never can remember whether the 
statistics of liquor licenses in Maine are 
under P, T or S. 

When you see an article in a magazine 
that you want to keep, tear it right out; 
that, is if the magazine belongs to you. 
The only exception to this rule is THE 
INDEPENDENT, which for obvious reasons 
should always be kept intact and bound 
every half year. But you cannot keep ev- 
ery magazine, and you would not remem- 
ber the article you saved it for if you 
did, so put it in the envelope before you 
lay it down. When an editor who really 
deserves the name of enterprising ap- 
pears on earth he will publish his maga- 
zine in such a form that by cutting a 
thread at the back it will fall apart into 
sections, each of a single article, marked 
with a Dewey number and ready to be 
filed with others on the same topic in a 
binding or box. 
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Of course, if you have nothing to dv 
but keep a scrap-book, or if you have « 
private secretary or a large family oi 
unusually careful and helpful children, 
you can work out your own system oj 
classification and index and cross index 
ad libitum, But unless you have the 
stamina to keep up a diary do not under- 
take a card index. 

We do not say that the old-fashioned 
scrap-book has not its uses. You will 
find it convenient, for example, to keep 
one, as handsomely bound as you please 
as a sort of family record, for such 
kindly references as it has pleased the 
press from time to time to bestow on you 
and yours. You may put into it the 
praise your book or your speech received, 
the biographical sketches of yourself, the 
banquets you have attended, and all such 
memorabilia, for the purpose of cheering 
your declining years and of handing it 
down to posterity, for you may be sure 
that your grandchildren will pore over 
it as frequently and lovingly as you do 
over your grandfather’s letter book. 


& 


When the tariff bill is per- 
fected and passed neither 
party will have the right 
to put the blame of it on the other. Both 
have joined in higher protection. Take 
the votes on iron ore, which ought to re- 
main free, as the House bill put it, and 
as it would have remained if eighteen 
Democrats, mostly Southerners, had not 
joined with too many Republicans to 
form a majority fixing a duty of 25 cents 
aton. So with lumber. The House bill 
reduced the duty from $2 to $1 a thou- 
sand, and so it would have remained in 
the Senate if twelve Democrats had not 
voted for the higher duty. If those 
twelve Democrats had followed their 
platform the vote would have stood 40 to 
38 for the lower duty. There had been 
a previous amendment offered making 
lumber free, as it should be, and if the 
seventeen Democrats who voted against 
free lumber had obeyed their party 
pledges it would have been adopted by 
a vote of 42 to 39. It is just so all thru 
the schedules. In every case the liberal 
Republicans, who wish to follow their 
own platform and reduce the tariff, are 
defeated because the standpatters can 
count on enough recusant Democrats ‘to 


Protectionist 
Democrats 
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beat them on the vote. When the next 
election comes, there will be great con- 
fusion. It is time that we had a fresh 
alignment of parties, so that the voter 
may know what he is voting for. 
ot 

Governor Hoke Smith’s 
farewell message to the 
Georgia Legislature was 
worthy of him. During his campaign 
for: Governor it was a chief charge 
against him that as a member of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Cabinet he had given 
some minor appointments to negroes 
which might have been held by white 
men and women. He countered success- 
fully by urging an amendment to the 
State constitution which would shut out 
negro voters, and as Governor he car- 
ried it thru. But the people would not 
re-elect him. They chose as his successor 
a man whom he had removed from office. 
In his farewell message Governor Hoke 
Smith boasts of this accomplishment of 
the amendment, and says the new provis- 
ion “will protect even the smallest com- 
munity from those who, unable to con- 
trol themselves, are utterly unfit to vot: 
But he is deter- 


Governor Hoke 
Smith’s Farewell 


on the rights of others.” 
mined that negroes shall remain unfit to 
vote. for he says: 


“The future of our State requires that there 
shall be no illiteracy among our white chil- 


dren. I do not mean any unkindness to the 
negro child by this discrimination, but I don’t 
believe that instruction from books, except of 
a simple character, is of any benefit to a con- 
siderable portion of them. Education should 
fit for life with a view to the character and 
possibilities of the children. The difference 
between the races should be recognized by the 
county school commissioners, and they should 
not hesitate to do so on account of the maud- 
lin criticisms that may come upon them from 
certain classes of would-be philanthropists of 
other sections who don’t understand the true 
nature of the negro or the true relations of the 
races.” 


His plan, which he would enforce on the 
school commissioners, is that it is best 
that the negroes be illiterate; for the 
State constitution says that the illiterate 
shall not vote, and by keeping them illit- 
erate they will be kept from voting. So 
long as such a policy is brutally support- 
ed, “philanthropists of other sections” 
cannot do too much to extend the privi- 
lege of education to those to whom the 
State denies it. But we hope better 


things from better men in Georgia. Hoke 
Smith is no longer Governor. 
ae 


A : The town of Petersham, 
n Agricultural M ie & : 
High School Mass., was the first in 
New England to estab- 
lish an Agricultural High School. The 
land and the building were the donations 
of half a dozen leading citizens, including 
about ten acres of land and a school 
building of stone costing about twenty 
thousand dollars. The movement was 
fostered by recent legislation which en- 
courages high schools in the smaller 
towns, remote from high school centers. 
Harvard has stimulated action of this 
sort by giving prominence to industrial 
education in agriculture trades and home 
art. There was no opposition on the part 
of school authorities, but a good deal of 
favorable co-operation. So far as we 
know this has been the history of nearly 
every movement of this sort. The presi- 
dent of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in 1905 spoke the conviction of the 
whole body apparently, when he said that 
it was “high time that all our rural 
schools turn their attention to scientific 
agriculture.” The courses of study at 
the Petersham school make provision not 
only for horticulture, forestry and gen- 
eral agriculture, but for history, language 
and mathematics. The course includes: 
(1) The wild flowers, birds and animals, 
and their habits. (2) The rocks, includ- 
ing their chemical composition and how 
they are made over into soil. (3) The 
kinds of soil, the crops best suited to 
each, and best methods of cultivating. 
(4) How to raise the best hay crop, and 
the right sort of culture to be given all 
the common standard crops. (5) How 
to raise and care for small fruits and 
orchard fruits, and how to prepare them 
for market. (6) How to conduct a 
market garden business, including the 
working of giass houses. (7) Injurious 
insects and harmful fungi, and how to 
manage them. (8) The principles of 
forestry and landscape gardening—how 
to lay out a handsome home. (9) The 
care of domestic animals, poultry’ and 
bees. (10) How to manage a dairy, and 
the culinary department of home. (11) 
The use of common tools, such as saw 
and plane and chisel. (12) The practical 
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management of modern machinery, in- 
cluding engines for farm work. The 
working of the school is so entirely satis- 
factory that the experiment is likely to 
be repeated in adjacent towns. It means 
a new character for American pupils and 
a new sort of American home, when our 
school life and school work are devoted 
to making character and making homes. 
ss 

In Alsace-Lorraine the civil officials in- 
sist—no doubt under orders—in register 
ing the,names of newly born children in 
German. Lately a young father, living 
near Colmar, gave as the name of his 
young son Jules Louis. The register, 
however, wished to record Julius Lud- 
wig, but the father protested and ap- 
pealed to the chief local authority. His 
answer insisted on the German form of 
the names. Dissatisfied and remember- 
ing that the second son of the Crown 
Prince, and therefore the grandson of the 
Emperor, was named Louis, he wrote 
asking for information to the royal au- 
thorities at Potsdam. The answer reads: 

“We assure you that the second son of His 
Imperial and Royal Highness, the Crown 
Prince, is named Louis Ferdinand Victor Ed- 
ward Adalbert Michael Hubert.” 

Should by any chance this L. F. V., etc., 
ascend the throne, he would bear a name 
Louis, which the officials of Alsace-Lor- 
raine refuse to recognize. 

& 

Duty of teaching and danger of flirt- 
ing remain just the-same as they were 
before a Chinese “convert” murdered a 
young woman in this citv. There re- 
mains the same duty to educate and help 
the Chinese stranger in our gates that 
there always was, and churches should 
do no less. But this girl was no mis- 
sionary, and had no part in the regular 
normal missionary work of the churches. 
Making love is not mission work, which 
should be conducted in churches or mis- 
sion halls, and publicly, and with all due 
discretion. It does not follow that all 
Chinese are bad because some are hypo- 
crites or murderers; neither is it to be 
supposed that all mission workers, even 
women, are like this poor, sentimental 
girl. 

& 

We would lay the sweetest of flowers 
on the erave of Sarah Orne Jewett, who 
died last Thursday of paralysis. She 


was the author of the simplest, sweetest 
stories and descriptions of New England 
life based on her close study of “Deep- 
haven” life in her native town of South 
Berwick and York County, Me., and the 
neighboring Eastern coasts. Her char- 
acter was as beautiful as her person was 
attractive. She was thrown from a car- 


riage and seriously injured half a dozen 
years ago, and this had put an end to the 
succession of tales which we had learned 
to expect and desire from her. 


& 

It is the baby, the Queen’s baby gir! 
Juliana, who is responsible for the sur- 
prising defeat of the Liberals in the 
Dutch elections. They say that the vic- 
tory of reactionary forces is due to the 
recent outbreak of intense loyalty to the 
House of Orange following the birth of 
the princess. Previously there have been 
a dozen Socialists in the Lower Cham- 
ber, but at this general election not one 
has been returned, and only three are eli- 
gible for the second ballots. Thus a little 
child leads them. 


A few days ago business took a man 
we know from New York traveling ona 
Southern railway. There was report of 
disturbance in the Jim Crow car, and in 
an instant every other man but one drew 
a pistol from his pocket, and that one 
opened his satchel and took one out. Our 
informant was the only man of the 
thirty who did not travel loaded. In thi 
State probably not one man in the car 
would have had a pistol. 

& 

It is not a bad proposition embodied in 
an amendment to the Payne tariff bill 
proposed by Congressman Sisson, that a 
tax of two dollars be put on all deadly 
weapons, such as pistols, dirks, bowie- 
knives, sword-canes, stilettos and brass 
knuckles, which it is a violation of law to 
carry concealed. Such a tax might bring 
in over a million doliars, and would do 
some good in discouraging the carrying 
of such weapons. 


Darwin will receive significant honor 
at the centennial celebration at Cam- 
bridge University in the official renresen- 
tation of two professors of the Catholic 
“University of Louvain, one a geologist 
and the other a botanist, and both canons 
of the Church, 
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The New President and Other 
Officers of the John Hancock 


RoLtanp O. Lams, sometime vice- 
president of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was last week 
elected president of the company to suc- 
ceed the late Stephen H. Rhodes. Mr. 
Laiab was born in Beverly, Mass., on 
December 20, 1850. He was educated 
in the public schools of his native town. 
He began his business career as a book- 
keeper in a manu- 


cen 


072,482. Since its organization the John 
Hancock has paid $74,390,148 to its pol- 
icy-holders. The record of the company 
has always been to conserve the best in- 
terests of the present and prospective 
policy-holders and their beneficiaries. 
This is the one object which the officers 
of the corporation appear to have always 
in view. 
& 

CuHartes E. Hucues, Governor of 
New York, has appointed a commission 
to inquire into the 





facturing house 
where he re- 
mained five years. 
In January, 1872, 
he entered the ser- 
vice of the com- 
pany of which he 
is now president 
as a_ bookkeeper. 
In March, 1899, 
he became chief 
clerk, and in 
May, 1894, he 
was ' made ‘ secre- 
tary. Just a year 
later he was elect- 
ed second vice- 
president and a 
director of his 
company. His elec- 
tion as vice-presi- 





question of em- 
ployers’ liability 
and the causes and 
effects of want of 
employment in 
New York. The 
constituency of the 
committee is a5 
follows: Henry R. 
Seager, president 
of the American 
Association for 
Labor Legislation 
and professor of 
political economy 
in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New 
York; Otto M. 
Eidlitz, builder, 
New York; John 
Mitchell, Ameri- 
can Federation of 








dent took place in 
February, 1899. 
To the steady and 
exceedingly substantial growth of the 
John Hancock Company and the high 
position it now occupies among the 
legal reserve companies of the country 
Mr. Lamb has contributed much and his 
very recent election to the presidency is 
a deserved tribute to sterling worth and 
a continuous service of more than thirty- 
five years. Col. Arnold A. Rand has 
been elected first vice-president, Edwin 
B. Holmes as second vice-president and 
William O. Blaney, third vice-president. 
The continued success of the John Han- 
cock seems to be assured. The last pub- 
lished statement of this great company 
shows gross admitted assets of $56,855,- 
239. The total amount of binding insur- 
ance carried by the company was $485,- 
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Labor, New York; 
George W. Smith, 
steel transportation and railway off- 
cial, Buffalo; Philip Titus, passenger 
conductor, Kingston; Miss Crystal East- 
man, author and investigator, New 
York. The other members of the com- 
mission, appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Speaker, are Senators 
Wainwright, Platt and Bayne, and As- 
semblymen Lowe, Voss, Thorn, C. W. 
Phillips and Jackson. The members will 
serve without pay, and present a report 
in detail, if possible, to the next Legisla- 
ture. In view of the recent very ma- 
terial progress made in both these direc- 
tions abroad, the findings of the Hughes 
Commission must be of more than pass- 
ing importance. Their recommendations 
ought to have much weight. 
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Crops and the Industries 


ENCOURAGING reports about the crops 
come from prominent railroad men who 
have caused careful inquiry to be made. 
President W. C. Brown, of the New 
York Central, has been going thru the 
States of the Middle West, to see for 
himself what the conditions are, and at 
the same time has employed competent 
men to make similar investigations. He 
has been thru Nebraska, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Iowa, and is convinced 
that “there has not been in thirty years 
so good a promise of abundant crops of 
all kinds.” The reports of his agents, 
which he has sent to his New York office, 
tend, on the whole, to confirm his opin- 
ion. With the beginning of the harvest, 
the condition of winter wheat shows im- 
provement. Spring wheat maintains its 


very high condition, and there is prom- 
ise of a great crop of corn. 

It is understood that President Brown 
sought information concerning the crops 


in order that he might be guided in plac- 
ing orders for railroad equipment. 
Other railroad officers have been giving 
large orders. The Harriman order for 
135,000 tons of rails was allotted last 
week, and the week’s contracts were for 
about 225,000 tons, for which more than 
$6,000,000 will be paid. The price of pig 
iron is rising. Wages were increased by 
10 per cent. last week by the Thomas 
Iron Company, the Lackawanna Steel 
Company and the Empire Steel and Iron 
Company. The only incident on the 
wrong side of the account in the steel 
industry is the impending strike at the 
Steel Corporation’s tin plate mills. At 
the anthracite mines of the Reading com- 
pany work on full time has been ie- 
sumed, owing to the general improve- 
ment. Railroad earnings continue to 
show considerable increases over those of 
last year. The gain in net earnings is 
now especially noticeable, as it has been 
since the year began. Returns for almost 
the entire mileage are now available for 
April. They show an increase of 21 per 
cent. in net, while the gain in gross was 
about 12 per cent. For the first four 
months of the year the gain in net was 


34 


nearly 24 per cent., while the increase of 
gross earnings wds 9.1 per cent. Such 
figures, indicating careful control of ex- 
penses and showing an enlargement of 
the fund available for dividends, account 
in part for the advance in the prices of 
standard railway securities since Feb- 
ruary. 


ss 

....lhe branch bank of the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation in China was 
opened for business at Peking last week. 
This institution was incorporated in Con- 
necticut seven years ago. Its capital is 
$3,250,000 and its main office is in New 
York. Thomas H. Hubbard is president. 
Among the directors are E. H. Harri- 
man, Paul Morton, George Crocker, 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, John J. Mc- 
Cook and Sir William C. Van Horne. 
This branch in Peking is the first Ameri- 
can bank to join the group of British, 
French, German and Japanese banking 
institutions there. 


....John Crosby Brown, the senior 
partner in the well-known banking houses 
of Brown Brothers & Co., of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, and Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London, died on Friday, 
June 25th, at his summer home in the 
Orange Mountains, New Jersey. Mr. 
Brown was born in New York on May 
22, 1838. He was educated at Columbia 
University, from which institution he was 
graduated in 1859. Soon afterward he 
entered his father’s firm. At the time of 
his death he was a trustee of the United 
States Trust Company, the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, 
the Bank of New York, N. B. 
A., the Bank for Savings, the Uni- 
ted States Lloyds, the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation, and the 
London Guarantee and Accident Corpo- 
ration, Limited. He was a member of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and treasurer of its charity fund. He 
was also a member of the Century Asso- 
ciation, the Metropolitan Club, the Down 
Town Association and the Midday Club. 
He was married to Miss Mary E. Ad- 
ams on November 9, 1864. She and six 
children survive him, 








